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cy" ENTIRE COMMERCIAL fabric rests 
on credit. It also can be said with equal 
truth that our social system, and that of the world 
at large, are so intimately intertwined with, and so 
dependent upon, credit and credit stability that 
their sudden withdrawal would create immediate 
chaos. Credit, of course, connotes debt, and debt 
can be a fearsome word. Yet debt is not, in itself, 
a bad thing; only the consequences of debt un- 
wisely incurred are bad. 
sense includes every type of commercial security, 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, certificates of deposit and 
others in great diversity, is the foundation upon 
which rests every major commercial enterprise. 
Few, if any, of the world’s great industries could 
hnve reached their present or any significant 
magnitude without the benefit of loans, which 
means the incurring of debt somewhere along the 
line. The very nations of the earth have been 
founded and maintained through the use of credit, 
by becoming indebted to their citizens, to other 
nations or to other nations’ peoples. 
money, to the extent that its volume exceeds the 
intrinsic value of the metal behind it, is a form 


of debt. 


Debt, then, and therefore credit, is not, in itself, bad. 
Only the unwise extension of credit beyond the reason- 
able expectation of the debtor’s ability to repay is bad. 
And who can say with any pretense of certitude exactly 
where falls the line between wise and the unwise; exactly 
when the debtor’s limit of ability to pay has been reached ; 
at just what point the benefits to be derived from further 
credit extension will be offset by the losses thereby in- 
curred? Credit extension is not an exact science and 
therefore not amendable to exact, arbitrary and inflexible 
regulations. 

It requires no intimate knowledge of history to realize 
that in the not very distant past only the favored few 
could own the roofs over their heads. Only the excep- 
tional man could amass in a single lifetime the amount 
necessary to provide himself and his family with adequate 
shelter and if he were one of that fortunate few it came 
so late in life as to leave him but few years in which to 
enjoy it. The first great step toward widespread home 
ownership came through the home mortgage loan, a 
device by which the home could be used and enjoyed while 
being paid for; through saving after, rather than before, 
the purchase. Entered into with fear and trepidation— 
and with good reason under the terms and conditions then 
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except as we advance the money or credit with which to 
buy. Advancing that credit simply means shifting abroad 
the buying power which our own people have created 
and which could as well, or better, be used at home. 
There is no magic by which buying power can be created 
without productive effort, and every American dollar 
loaned abroad for buying goods produced here reduces 
by one dollar the amount available here for purchase of 
our own production. This is indisputably true in the 
short term and to be expected over the long term for 
experience offers little promise that such loans ever will 
be repaid. It then becomes necessary that we maintain 
and expand our own buying power, a not impossible feat 
however much it may appear like lifting ourselves by our 
bootstraps. 

Some of us remember when automobile production 
actually was thought to be approaching the point of mar- 
ket saturation, and this at a time when annual production 
was measured in terms of thousands rather than in mil- 
lions and total car registrations were trifling in number 
as compared with total population. Market saturation 
might well have been quickly reached too if the market 
itself had not expanded, if the number of potential buy- 
ers of automobiles had not been greatly increased. And 
how was this done? There are two answers to this ques- 
tion, mass production, with concomitant price reduction, 
and installment selling. Like the chicken and the egg, 
it is impossible to separate them and to say which came 
first. Each made the other practicable. There could 
have been no mass production of automobiles so long as 
the market was limited to the relative few who had the 
cash in hand with which to purchase. No great reduc- 
tion in prices could have come without mass production 
for it must be remembered that labor costs, and therefore 
individual incomes, were rising even while prices were 
falling. Larger incomes, providing a wider margin of 
expendable surplus over necessary living expenses made 
better credit risks and made the conditional sales con- 
tract a sound commercial instrument. Thus was nur- 
tured and brought to its present stature an industry 
almost without parallel in its contributions to the na- 
tional economy, in employment provided directly and 
indirectly through its many ramifications. Just go down 
the street and count the enterprises sprung from the 
automobile; drive over the nation and note the oil pro- 
duction activities, the great tank farms, the pipe lines, 
the mammoth plants for separating oil into its many 
usable fractions, the row upon row of railway tank cars, 
the very pavement upon which you drive; a veritable 
monument to the genius of mass production and use, 
made possible largely because someone had the courage 
to let the user have an automobile to drive while paying 
for it. 

In similar manner, even though with less far-reaching 
consequences, has been developed the great home appli- 
ance industry, providing increased opportunities for em- 
ployment at ever higher wages, comfort, convenience and 
Pleasure in the home. The pattern has been consistently 
to the user who uses and enjoys the product while pay- 
therefore having a limited market when first produced, 
appealing largely to the cash buyer, lower prices as public 
acceptance grows, made possible through mass production, 
which, in turn, depends on mass selling, and mass selling 
always has depended and always will depend on selling 


to the user who uses and enjoys the product while pay- 
ing for it. 

Perhaps the ideal would be for every user to first ac- 
cumulate the price before buying and beginning to use 
and enjoy a home, an automobile, a radio or any of the 
multitude of things usually associated with installment 
buying. But human nature being what it is, mass mar- 
kets for durable goods will never exist in normal times 
if that condition is to prevail. The temptation is too 
great to spend current income on current living, to buy 
for immediate consumption while putting off the accumu- 
lation of funds for major purchases, for let it be remem- 
bered that the mass market is that great majority whose 
income exceeds necessary outgo by a relatively narrow 
margin and who will seldom accumulate any significant 
surplus except under the compulsion of some definite 
commitment. ‘ 

It seems clear then that buying on credit is necessary 
to the maintenance and expansion of our national economy 
to anywhere near its potential. Little has been, or can 
be, offered in criticism of installment selling in periods 
of national prosperity, but all of us have heard the dire 
predictions as to the consequences when things take a 
turn for the worse. We recall the late depression when 
installment selling was charged with being a major con- 
tributing factor. In our search for a cause, a reason why 
our economy had come to a near standstill, we advanced 
many more or less ridiculous theories, some of them equal 
in logic to the answer the lad got when, on a trip to the 
zoo, he asked why the giraffe had such a long neck and 
got the reply that the giraffe’s head is so far from his 
body that a long neck is absolutely necessary. We were 
so unsure that we passed up no bets. We were somewhat 
like the chap who was seen to bow slightly in church 
every time the name Satan was mentioned. When the 
minister asked him why such deference to his satanic 
majesty he got the reply that politeness costs nothing 
and you never know. 


Separate the Malady From Systems 


Let us take.a look at the facts. Let’s try to separate 
the malady from the symptoms. The opening gun of 
the depression was the collapse of the stock market which 
had been booming, largely because of easy credit for 
speculation, supported in turn by a new, and erroneous, 
concept as to the relationship between earning power and 
worth. Debt was a prime factor all right but it was debt 
for speculation, a hope to get something for nothing, 
rather than debt for purchase of products. Of impor- 
tance too was the sudden manner in which credit was 
tightened, an example of the possible effect of govern- 
mental interference in the free play of supply and demand, 
creating fear and consequent panic, the real root of most 
depressions. Aside from the stock market and other 
speculative losses, the greatest individual losses came from 
home mortgage foreclosures under the then prevailing 
system of total maturities at definite dates. From the 
sellers’ standpoint, the losses arising from repossessions and 
defaults under conditional sales contracts covering pro- 
duction goods constituted only a small percentage charge 
against the profits received from the increased volume 
of sales made possible by installment selling, leaving a 
larger net profit than would have been experienced with- 
out such selling. From the buyers’ standpoint, there was 
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little or no actual loss as he, in most cases, had the use 
of his purchase for a time commensurate with what he 
had actually paid toward the purchase price and also, in 
most cases, would have spent the money anyway for 
current consumption. That existing commitments dried 
up the reservoir of spendable income is only partially 
true. The effect of such commitments was a by-product 
of, but did not precipitate the crash. 


\Prosperity creates demand and high production to meet 
that demand maintains prosperity. It is a benign circle 
as apposed to the vicious circle of a contracting economy. 
Production is the key segment of the benign circle and 
mass production can come only from mass selling. Mass 
selling involves selling to the great mass of people who 
can and will buy only if they can pay while using and 
enjoying the product. Installment credit then becomes 
a necessity if we are to maintain an expanding economy 
and to raise still further our American standard of living. 

People in the mass are essentially honest, can safely be 
extended credit. This does not imply promiscuous and 
uncontrolled extension of credit for honesty and good 
intention mean little in the face of overextension. For 
the protection of, and in the interest of both seller and 
buyer, credit extension must be kept within the reasonable 
expectation of the buyer’s ability to pay. The term, 
“reasonable expectation” is used advisedly because assess- 
ing ability to pay is beyond the field of absolute certitude. 
It is a process which calls for mature judgment based 
on experience, training, and a wide knowledge of the 
interplay of economic forces, a profession in itself. It 
requires the compiling of all pertinent data and informa- 
tion and that all such be kept completely current. And 
so we have the professional credit manager, the credit 
agency, and all the machinery for extending credit and 
making collections. 


Some Controls Are Necessary 


It has been mentioned that some control of credit is 
necessary. This is just as necessary a part of manage- 
ment as is the buying for inventory, the setting of mark- 
ups, the placing of advertising or the hiring of help. All 
of these, and many others are but a part of the manage- 
ment function. All require strict attention and control, 
but to single out any one of them for special attention 
while leaving the rest to the influences inherent in the 
free interplay of economic forces is to apply a fallacious 
concept insupportable by either logic or experience. This 
would be true if the singling out were done by manage- 
ment itself; true to a greater extent when done outside 
of the management function and doubly true when en- 
forced by government edict. Imposition of artificial, 
arbitrary, and inflexible controls on one phase of business 
operation is almost certain to upset that delicate balance 
between interrelated functions so necessary to business 


health. 


Requirements as to credit policies differ so widely 
among the various types and lines of mercantile business, 
and between individual operators in the same lines, that 
the formulation of anything approaching a workable uni- 
form credit policy is a difficult thing even when confined 
to one line. The difficulty is compounded when, through 
a voluntary association of diverse businesses, an attempt 
is made to apply a uniform policy to all. Due to con- 
ditions peculiar to each individual enterprise, serious dis- 
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locations and loss of sound potential business may very 
readily result from the application in one case of a credit 
policy which in another case would be appropriate. This 
being true as to voluntary associations which, being the 
creature of its members and quickly amendable to its 
members’ desires, it naturally follows that restrictions im- 
posed by government, where there is no recourse, are 
much more burdensome and therefore more serious, a 
greater threat to orderly, wise and efficient management. 
\Liberalizing of credit terms is wdtranted only when 
such action is likely to stimulate sales, and thereby support 
increased production, to an extent that will more than 
compensate for the increase in credit risks. That time 
is not here now and will not come until production has 
caught up, or is about to catch up, with market demands 
under prevailing credit conditions, and it will not arrive 
simultaneously in every line. It may, and probably will, 
come soon in some lines, much later in others. For this 
reason, there is real need that business has returned to 
it the right and power to determine credit policies, to 
adjust policies individually and collectively to fit changing 
conditions that the flow of production will not be im- 
peded by bottlenecks deriving from restrictive control 
at any stage in the process of turning our natural re- 
sources to productive use for the pleasure and profit of 
our people. Control of credit, as of other phases of busi- 
ness, belongs in the hands of those who will rise or fall 
by the wisdom with which it is applied. 

Prior to 1900 the great enterprises and industries of 
this country were financed largely by foreign capital, by 
credits extended to us by Britain and Europe. Those 
credits were sound for the proceeds went into the develop- 
ment of resources and production, adding immeasurably 
to the world’s wealth. They were repaid, in full, with 
interest. Today, the process is reversed. We are extend- 
ing credit in colossal amount to those same peoples. But 
there is this vital difference. These credits are being used 
in the main to buy for current consumption while those 
peoples sit in idleness, a form of WPA—Works Progress 
Administration without the works—transported to Europe 
but financed by the deductions from our pay envelopes. 
I do not have any real expectation that we shall ever 
be repaid. Maybe, in some measure of world stability 
but not even that unless the people of Europe add their 
efforts to our dollars. We take from our production to 
supply them with goods, and thereby add to our own 
scarcity, with consequent further inflation of prices. We 
take from our supply of dollars, which derive from our 
production, to supply them with the dollars with which 
to pay us for those goods, thus further reducing our own 
buying power. We have lost the goods and we have lost 
the dollars that would have bought them for our own use 
and pleasure-—a double loss—for history records no 
notable instance of repayment of foreign loans received 
for consumptive purposes, particularly when payment 
cannot be made in kind, a type of payment which we 
are not in position to accept. ‘Those are examples, on 4 
grand scale, of sound and unsound credit. 

Would it not be wiser for us to make use of our 
own credit to so expand our home market for the prod- 
ucts of our industries that there need be little temptation 
to look abroad for an expanded market? In that way, 
we at least shall have left here the fruits of our produc- 
tive efforts for the use and enjoyment of our own people. 
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FULL EXPLOITATION of 
THE CHARGE ACCOUNT LIST 


The customers now on the books are a store’s best source for extra business 
WALTER ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


F A STORE does decide to make better use of its 

charge account list to insure its future prosperity, some 
of the major steps to be taken and the leading objectives 
to reach can be summed up as follows: 

. Extend the variety of information obtained 
concerning each individual whose name is on 
the charge account list. 

Good charge account management starts with the 
collection of information on the credit rating of the 
applicant. Could not the questionnaire also obtain the 
information that the merchandise division requires for 
assortment building (age, membership in family, business, 
special interests such as record collecting, book collecting, 
or extensive travel)? A few more questions of this kind 
might al8o assist the sales department in planning cam- 
paigns designated for various classification—to go, for 
instance, to heads of families, presidents of companies with 
large employe rolls, young business women, suburban 
residents, schoolteachers, etc. 

2. Develop a system for the analysis of in- 
formation which can be accumulated under the 
headings of each charge account name. 

A “case history” for each active customer may seem to 
be a large undertaking yet properly used, a record of pur- 
chases for each customer, along with the above data on 
each customer’s purchasing power and buying habits must 
be available if the merchandise division is to really time its 
buying and aim its special appeals properly. To work qut 
the system, sit down and decide what you want to know 
about your charge account customers. Then develop a 
bookkeeping system, to be applied to the information ac- 
cumulated and to accommodate the accumulation of 
further information. Be sure that the information thus 
tabulated is made freely available to those in the store 
organization expected to make use of it. 

3. Keep a continuous record of the purchases 
of each charge customer. 

The teequerncy of purchases and the nature of each 
made by charge customers constitutes a valuable criterion 
of the effectiveness of the sales methods of the store. 
You can make a better customer out of each individual 
on the charge account list if you record what each has 
bought when purchases were made and how much each 
das spent over a period of months, or during a year. 

f/ 4. Analyze the buying pattern of each charge 
customer. 

Why does one customer habitually return articles or 
make frequent exchanges? Which customers respond to 
most of the store’s promotions? Would certain purchases 

indicate resistance to some high prices? 

) 5. Establish regular contact with the charge 
customers. 

Several years ago, I opened a charge account with 

one of our leading stores. The selection was made 


carefully, taking into consideration the proximity of the 
store to the railroad station by which I reached the city, 
the class of merchandise generally sold by the store and 
its price policies. Nearly one year had elapsed when I 
received a letter asking me why I had not made use of my 
account. I had not, for the reason that no one had 
informed me that my credit had been accepted. Regular 
examination of charge account records will disclose such 
oversights within a few weeks. Although now I buy in this 
store fairly frequently, I have never had any sign from 
it that my trade was appreciated or that it was in any way 
interested in the nature of my purchases. This is contrary 
to the practice of several other stores which steadily make 
me feel that they are glad to deal with me. No doubt 
many customers are lost to stores which fail to pay them 
proper attention. 

6. Increase the value of a charge account by 
awarding special privileges to the holders. 

The courtesy card entitling the holder to select nylon 
stockings without standing in line will be long remem- 
bered as one of the first great privileges ever offered to 
holders of charge accounts! Its value as an inducement 
for taking out a charge account was proved in every store 
in the country. Stores should therefore take great pains 





. to develop other privileges which can be extended to 


charge customers which in turn will not alienate any 
considerable proportion of the cash customers. 

7. Consult charge customers as to service im- 
provements which will make shopping more 
convenient. 

A western store which was reorganizing its premises 
and merchandising methods recently, sought the advice 
of its charge customers as to how the layout of the in- 
terior could be improved, what delivery routes should be 
added, what new services would be helpful. The fact 
that answers to the store’s questions were numerous, 
many quite explicit, shows the considerable interest that 
customers take in the store in which they chose to do 
the largest part of their shopping. As improvements and 
changes were made, charge account holders were notified 
of what was done on their behalf and thanks rendered for 
their aid in making the store a better and more convenient 
shopping unit for the community. 

8. Query charge customers about their plans 
for the future. 


THIS EXCELLENT article is reproduced 
here through the courtesy of D. Allyn Garber, 
Editor and Vice-President, DEPARTMENT 
STORE ECONOMIST in which magazine it 
first appeared. 
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If the United States Government and other public and 
semipublic bodies find it advantageous to ask Mr. and 
Mrs. American Citizen about their future plans, purchasing 
expectations, opinions about the price structure and other 
similar subjects of interest to all retail merchants, it is 
even more useful for the individual store to know what 
its customers are planning for the future and what they 
expect the store to do for their benefit. Questionnaires, 
directed to charge account holders, can supply information 
on almost any subject and where there is a sufficient num- 
ber of customers to be drawn upon, will give a surpris- 
ingly correct answer to many of the problems that stores 
must solve today largely by guess. Ask customers, if 
they contemplate buying a fur coat this winter: how 
much they can afford for the purchase and what they 
think would be a fair price. Ask them any similar ques- 
tion and they will tell you. Learn the state of mind of 
your customers to aid in shaping your own plans for the 
future. 


9. Establish a system whereby customers are 
notified of new merchandise and services spe- 
cifically asked for. 

A customer who has written that among his fall pur- 
chases will be a pair of brown high shoes with extra 
heavy soles, will appreciate getting a letter from you 
that you have bought his shoes for him and that they are 
waiting to be picked up. Numbers of requests for one 
color or a certain style can incidentally guide the store 
buying. Cooperation with one’s customers along these 
lines can easily be developed. It becomes increasingly 
valuable for both as the connection improves and settles 
down as regular procedure. Thousands of farm families 
today plan their semi-annual purchases upon the arrival 
of the mail order catalogues. Why should your city 
customers not want to do the same? 


10. Make customers feel that they are in- 
dividually known to store management and that 
their wants are personally attended to. 

Make it a practice when corresponding with charge 
account holders to address them by name, even if it is 
merely filled in on a multigraphed letter. Direct sales 
personnel to use a customer’s name as soon as it is estab- 
lished, as for instance where it is given as a shipping 
address after a purchase. (Better late than never.) 
Make sure all names are spelled correctly. Even a 
printed slip can be personalized by a written signature and 
a “Thank you.” 

11. Place individual executives in charge of 
ie of customers and inform the customer 
that the designated person will in the future 
take care of his or her needs. 


Miss Joan gave me a ring over the phone several years 
ago telling me that she is in charge of my account in the 
store. Would I please let her know personally when 
anything was amiss, or whether she could be of service? 
It happens that everything was running smoothly ; possibly 
by good luck or because of the beneficial presence of Miss 
Joan who has watched over my account. It is also quite 
possible that Miss Joan has gone from that store and that 
another friendly young woman will take care of my trou- 
bles if I should have any. But it is a pleasant thought to 
know that somebody knows me personally in this vast 
organization and is ready to go to bat for me; should the 
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necessity occur. A store in the South is going even further, 
Some time ago it advertised the pictures of its representa- 
tives asking customers to choose the one they would prefer to 
have serve them. Still another store has set up regional 
customer service offices; partly to reduce the telephone 
bill but even more important, to personalize customer-store 
relations still further. When some of the junior execu- 
tives of one store returned from the war, and places had 
to be found for them, this gave an opportunity to send 
several on the road to call on charge account customers, 
The call is in the nature of a social visit. The results are 
reported to be excellent. 


12. Increase the appeal of statement en- 
closures and other direct mail to charge ac- 
counts by having them reflect specific customer 
needs. 


I am not a customer for $6 shirts; all I can pay is $3.95, 
Therefore, notices of higher priced shirts fail to interest 
me. Last Christmas a woman associate in the office 
handed me the Christmas sales enclosure of a prominent 
store which she had received. It promoted among other 
products, mink coats costing $5,500, handbags at $120, 
perfumes at $30 per ounce. 


A great portion of the clientele of that store cannot 
afford such luxuries, and is intensely irritated at receiving 
such promotional material. Envelope stuffers and sales 
reminders, mailed together with the statements, are power- 
ful sales-builders, but they must be used with discrimina- 
tion. If you want to sell expensive fur coats to the one 
thousand of your charge account holders who can buy 
them, this can be done more effectively through a personal 
letter, mailed directly to. the comparatively few interested 
customers. Hit or miss envelope stuffers fail to receive 


attention from the average holders of charge accounts. 


M3. Survey the wants of customers. 

The charge customer, the patron of the entire store and 
not any one single department, should be persuaded to 
use the store as a source for all personal, family and 
household needs throughout the year. He should be made 
to feel that real advantages are to be gained if he makes 
known his probable wants for a year ahead, so that the 
store, in turn, may serve him as a purchasing agent for 
his certain needs. A store which knows that 1,000 of its 
customers will want an electric heater when the weather 
turns cool and will buy one if it is priced around a cer- 
tain figure is certainly better off than the store which 
merely aims at merchandising heaters—with hundreds too 
few and prices too high. 


14. Hold each customer on the books. 


Once gained, each customer should be kept on the 
books. The cost of getting each new customer should x, 
a major consideration in determining that none shall be 
easily lost. And, in keeping customers, remember that 
each is an individual, subject to many changes. The 
working girl becomes the married wife and mother. ‘The 
father and household head becomes the retired man with 
leisure for travel, hobbies, book collecting. Keep up 


with each customer's needs and assure them of continued 
interest, and, barring accidents, each will be happy to 
continue with the store which has given good service. 
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Musings of an Ol > 


CREDIT CHANGES OVER THE YEARS 


Leonard Berry 








. send Credit Manager, B. Forman Company 
mers. Rochester, New York 
ts are 
N THE PAST quarter century the whole pic- equal that of a diplomatic exchange between countries 
en- ture of retail credit has changed. We had the tottering on the brink of an international incident. 
> . . . . 2 r ——, . 4 - M4 rd 
p ac. “carriage trade” to contend with in those earlier a oe -_ to 7: realization that credit z 
om . . . merely an sales, a s v 
rf days and woe betide the hapless collection clerical ¥ SR GEJURCT 00 SAEs, & ChoppIg Convenience Se 
, ; . sure, but also a business deal. The terrifically daring con- 
who had the extreme temerity to address an in- 
$3.95, f wer a. & Th cept has emerged that not only are prompt collections 
acral —aeetpae rst reminder to | so a f . necessary to a healthy balance sheet, but also that the 
offes Credit Manager would be sure o an uncom oe prompt paying customer is better able to buy more mer- 
neil ble quarter hour on the red carpet in the Boss’s chandise . . . she is indeed “open to buy.” 
otha office and emerge slightly sweaty and already com- We have also found the courage to insist on prompt 
$129, | Posing soothing phrases to go into the profound payment and to be less or not at all apologetic about our 
" - apologetic letter to Mrs. Avenue saying what a collection letters. ‘The banks, in entering the consumer 
ghastly, stupid and horrendous error had been credit field, have wisely insisted on exact fulfillment of 
‘annot ’ oe . at i OS . i 
civing made. Ah, we were good at writing such letters, accounts and the finance companies also have indicated the 
sales | including such luscious sentences as “despite all our ae of paying on cay — ; 
precautions, sometimes a serious error in judg- ee WHE Many, SHNEERS For Che FeectAnee OF Me 
owe}!- . ( : ” chants to require prompt payment, some having their 
a ment, as we have shown in your case, will occur. “erst ' ; Y 
imina- The | di ‘eh 1 “ | hi origin in the earlier agricultural nature of most of income, 
> lette r ¢ > >» bes aie ° . 
le one e letter en Ing with an abject note beseec ing and the periodic feast or famine in money. Others 
n buy her august forgiveness so we might continue 1n our stemmed from the merchant himself who feared the dis- 
rsonal job of earning our daily bread. pleasure of his patrons when money was demanded, and 
rested _ subsequent loss of patronage not only of particular 


Definition of Thirty-Day Accounts 


-eceive Madame but of others who followed her lead and advice. 

its. Terms were ostensibly “Thirty Days” but the “Thirty Other reasons are found in the changing American scene 
Days” had a most elastic quality, in reality, terms were and symptomatic of deep and profound shifts in social 
what the customer’s convenience, whim, social standing economy. 

re and § and income, proposed. Settlement was on her terms and Proper Respect for Terms 


led to § not ours. Payment often was coaxed, cajoled and lured 
y and § from a reluctant checkbook only after several literary 
»made § masterpieces had been composed and mailed. Full page 
makes letters they were; elegant in faultless prose and, in the 
at the § main, a recital of the customer’s virtues and admirable 
nt for patronage (which was always “deeply appreciated’’). 
of its. § The last paragraph might include a gentle reference to 
eather the bill and the unctous suggestion that, if it were quite 


Whatever they may be, I will not be tempted into a 
beguiling by-path of meditations on such an inviting 
theme, but merely comment on things as they are or 
happen to be. It is true today that most merchants have 
little or no timidity in asking for proper respect for 
terms. This has been accomplished without any loss of 
a humane and sympathetic appreciation of the troubles d 
which befall all customers at one time or another, and a 








. convenient and if she had the money quite handy in the lively and warm wish to cooperate thoroughly when 
which bank, we would be grateful for her consideration. such crises occur; and initial qualification of a Credit 
ds too A Credit Manager was required to be a past master of Manager being his friendliness and understanding when 
diplomacy and to carefully scrutinize the collection mail harsh winds of adversity blow upon his friends—the 
and weed out those whose recipients would be offended store’s customers. 
in the @ @& Such an intrusion on their secure inviolability. An I have always felt that credit, up to the usual thirty 
uld by, § ‘MPortant asset to his firm was the ability to sooth the days, offers a splendid service to our customers, a genuine 
vall be outraged Madame into calmness and retain her patronage and perfectly proper device to make shopping easier, a 
rc that and good will without which he assured Madame the service gladly offered without charge, along with courte- 
The concern would surely go out of business and all would ous and informed salespeople, fine, well selected and 
The be lost. presented merchandise, etc., and an equally satisfactory 
1 with What hours were spent on the collection letters! What arrangement to the merchant. However, when longer 
ep up | *onies of creative writing! What ponderings as to how time was required, the transaction changed, the element 
tinued | ‘© conceal the collection message in a glutenous mass of of financing came in, and the merchant was then investing 
ppy to verbal hooey! The skill required to embalm the polite his capital, and invested capital should bear the rewards 
ervice. @ “minder in several layers of sugary compliments would due such investment. 
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It has often occurred to me that some of our collection 
problems at least were born out of the paucity of credit 
arrangements offered our customers. It was thirty days 
or nothing. The customer was O.K. if she paid promptly. 
Not O.K. if she didn’t. However, life does not flow 
along with such perfection that bills can always be paid 
immediately. Income occasionally slows down to a daw- 
dle or again the demands made upon it are greater than 
its power to assume. Retail credit was too rigid, too severe 
in its relentlessness, too unaccommodating to the vicissi- 
tudes of everyday life, and above all unrealistic in its 
requirements of the customer of average income. 

I have long had in mind the ideal of “merchandising 
the Credit Department.” In our store merchandising 
plans we are always anxious to have balanced stocks, 
complete ranges of size, color and price. The customer 
should have a wide variety from which to select the item 
most appealing and proper for her. ‘This is elementary 
and the newest stock girl knows it. Our Credit Depart- 
ment also should have a range of credit arrangements to 
offer the customer. She should not be required to take a 
size 10 plan when a size 12 plan would fit her better. 

Some time ago a new offering was introduced, “The 
Budget Plan.” Unlike the usual thirty day account, of 
which settlement was expected in thirty days with no 
interest charge whatever, there appeared for the unusual, 
periodical, and large purchase a self-liquidating Budget 
Plan with a stated down payment, interest or carrying 
charge, and set monthly payments, covered by a Condi- 
tional Sales Contract and when paid, that is the end of it 
until another Budget Plan is needed. 

This plan or endless modifications of it has long been 
available and widely used. However, our stocks were 
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incomplete, our assortments poor. Another variety was 
urgently needed. ‘Thus came into being the plan known 
variously as the “Revolving Credit Account,” the Perma- 
nent Budget Account,” and other, often copyrighted, 
designations. In essence this offering appeals to the 
budget-minded customer who likes to pay a fixed amount 
every month, and an automatically added service or in- 
terest charge, and can then charge up to several times 
the monthly payment. Once the account is opened, the 
customer need never see the Credit Office again, provid- 
ing she makes the monthly payment on time and she does 
not exceed the limit. 


Here, indeed, is the answer to the problems of recon- 
ciling wildly fluctuating buying seasons with a steady 
fixed income. Here is the answer to the customer who 
likes to buy her complete ensemble at one time, taking 
advantage of the obvious value of such purchasing, and 
yet avoiding the necessity of paying for all in one month. 

Here also the answer to the harried parent facing the 
demands of new baby, going back to school, marrying off 
daughter Clara, etc. One monthly payment and a gener- 
ous limit of credit. Good for store and good for customer. 
The customer pays for the financing, and the store has 
capital invested. 


Now the program of the Credit Department is more 
complete. Now we can say to the thirty-day customer, 
“You must pay on time.” Now we can offer to the 
budget-minded customer the plan best fitted to her needs. 


Credit is in very truth a real and satisfactory service 
and as long as there are stores, there will be credit. 
Credit is a sound part of our economy, providing it is 
properly assessed and managed. 

We should promote credit as a convenient and com- 
pletely proper manner of making purchases. ‘The essential 
fact, however, now emerges, for thirty-day accounts no 
service charge; for longer time a fair and accurately 
measured financing fee. 

I began with reminiscense of our earlier letter writing 
proclivities. The long, carefully couched effusion has 
given way to brief, still courteous but no longer wallow- 
ing in a sea of self-abjection, impersonal collection re- 
minders sent out on a precise schedule, and without fear 
or favor. 


Terms, at long last, have a definite meaning and the 
matter on the billhead really means what it says. More- 
over, we have something helpful and real to offer our 
customers. For this concession to reality and this re 
freshing honesty and candor, “The Old Timer” gives 
grateful thanks. The job is much easier nowadays. 

Retail credit can safely be said to have emerged from 
the fog of special privilege and entered the clear air of 
a well-arranged and soundly conceived method of serving 
all customers, increasing sales, and of preserving the in- 
tegrity and sanity of the credit grantor as well as the 
solvency of the store owner. 

The Credit Manager who misses the outlet for his 
literary expression provided by the long letters he formerly 
had to write, can channel that ability into credit sales 
letters, thus becoming in truth a Credit Sales Manager. 
He has stocks to offer, sizes and colors for every cus 
tomer and can use skill and salesmanship in finding the 
exact item for his customer. LaSlal 
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NASHVILLE 


honors 
HUGH L. REAGAN 





NEARLY 350 FRIENDS were present at the testi- 
monial dinner on November 13 in honor of Hugh Lee 
Reagan, 33rd President of the National Retail Credit 
Association. It was a delightful affair and the committee 
in charge of arrangements did not overlook a single 
detail that would contribute to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Joseph T. Howell, Jr., President, Nashville Retail 
Credit Association, presided and the head table guests 
were introduced by Ben C. Nance, dean of the credit 
executives of Nashville and one of the founders of the 
Association and the Nashville Retail Credit Bureau. His 
part of the program was taken care of in a masterful 
manner. 

Tributes were paid by John Sloan, President, Cain- 
Sloan Company, whose subject was “As Nashville and His 
Business Associates Know Him”’; L. S. Crowder, General 
Manager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit Association ; 
Reverend King Vivian, Pastor, McKendree Methodist 
Church, of which Hugh is a member of the Board of 
Stewards ; Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Association Credit Bureaus of America, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Past Presidents of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, D. D. Bolen, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. M. Karpeles, Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
E. E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Joseph A. White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and L. S. Gilbert, Credit Bureau of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga., 
Past President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

Mr. Sloan spoke of Hugh’s activities at Cain-Sloan, 





his initiative in assuming responsibilities and his ability 
to follow through every undertaking to a successful con- 
clusion. He introduced the credit and accounts receivable 
staff and called attention to the attractive girls selected 
by Hugh. He also referred to his excellent judgment in 
the selection of a beautiful wife and the results of that 
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union in his beautiful daughter Joanne, who, with Mrs. 
Reagan graced the head table. 

All praised Hugh, his ability to make friends, his 
ability as an executive, and his cooperativeness, in most 
glowing terms. In his remarks, Mr. Crowder referred 
to a comment of R. H. Poindexter, founder of the Nash- 
ville Association, and, until his death several years ago, 
was Controller, Loveman, Berger & Titlebaum, who 
predicted that Hugh would go far in the credit field. 

Brief remarks were also made by representatives of 
the Governor and the Mayor, and Abe Pilsk, President, 
National Retail Furniture Association, a Nashville 
merchant. 

Out-of-town guests in addition to those mentioned 
were: National Directors, Robert C. Warren, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; and Joe G. Sul- 
livan, The Morris Plan Bank, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Joseph A. White, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. W. Orwig, Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Mrs. Gradye 
C. McDowell, Manager, Putnam County Credit Bureau, 
Cookeville, Tenn., Hugh’s birthplace. 

Telegrams were received from more than 100 friends 
in the United States and Canada, extending best wishes 
and promising their cooperation, which indicated the 
high regard in which Hugh is held. 

Mr. Reagan responded. to the effect that it was one 
of the happiest days of his life and thanked all of his 
friends for their expression of good will. 

In honoring Mr. Reagan by electing him to the highest 
honor in the gifts of the credit fraternity, the Nashville 
Retail Credit Association was also honored, because of its 
leadership in credit activities throughout the years and 
its splendid cooperation locally and nationally for more 
than 35 years. 

The most enjoyable evening closed with dancing from 
10:00 to 12:00. 

Shown in the picture above, left to right, are: 
Ben C. Nance, Miss Joanne Reagan, John Sloan, 
Hugh L. Reagan, Joseph T. Howell, Jr., Mrs. 
Hugh L. Reagan, Lindley S. Crowder, Mrs. 
Joseph T. Howell, Jr., and Harold A. Wallace. 

In the picture at the left, seated left to right 
are: Joseph G. Sullivan, Hugh L. Reagan, Mrs. 
Hugh L. Reagan, Miss Joanne Reagan, Joseph 
T. Howell, Jr., and L. S. Gilbert. Standing, 
left to right, are: Robert C. Warren, Earl E. 
Paddon, Abe Pilsk, Leo M. Karpeles, David D. 
Bolen, Lindley S. Crowder, Joseph A. White, 
and Harold A. Wallace. kik 
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ECAUSE OF THE efficiency of the Credit 

Bureaus of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, you are able to regulate your credit 
losses to the exact percentage you consider to be 
healthy in your line of business and in keeping 
with your store’s policy. This efficiency makes 
almost an exact science of your profession. The 
function of the Collection Service Division is to 
assist in this regulation, to salvage accounts, and, 
what is more important, to salvage customers. 

All these things are true. But let us consider 
a much more vital question. We can take for 
granted what has developed in the services you 
employ, but can we (or, rather, credit managers ) 
continue to take for granted the status of their 
profession? 

We see a definite trend today to exploit, more fully 
than ever has been considered before, the possibilities of 
consumer credit. The trend is unmistakable. Apparently, 
we are not only to expand the use of consumer credit 
greatly, but, according to some reliable credit executives, 
we are actually going to sell credit, to sell terms. Credit, 
under such circumstances, would be treated as a com- 
modity. 

It makes no difference whether you or I think this is 
a good or an evil thing., The trend of greatly expanded 
credit is on the rise and is as irrepressible as a tidal wave. , 

This thought must ‘be repugnant to many veteran 
credit managers schooled in the traditional conservatism 
of their profession. To them, this trend must contain all 
of the forebodings of doom. Maybe they are right and 
we will find ourselves riding hell-bent to ruin, but I 
seriously doubt the soundness of that position. After all, 
why do we sell anything on credit? The answer can be 
supplied by almost anyone. Because we can sell far more 
merchandise that way than if we adhered to a strictly 
cash basis. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about the history 
of the economic development of our country knows the 
part credit has played in it. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about credit knows the part consumer credit has 
played and is fully cognizant of the fact that without the 
universality of consumer credit, as we know it, in this 





EARLE B. DOWS gave this address at the 
33rd Annual Business Conference of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association in St. Louis, 
Mo. At that time he was Chairman, Collection 
Service Division, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. 
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Fitting Credit Policies 


Co Sales Programs 


Earle B. Dows 


Minneapolis Collection Bureau 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


country, we would not have the assembly lines, the mass 
production, the full employment, the low cost of merchan- 
dise, and the high standard of living that we have come 
to know and accept as normal. 

If, then, we can attribute so many virtues to this 
typically American institution of consumer credit, why 
should we be so fearful of its fullest expansion? Have 
we, as a people and a nation, become so imbued with 
defeatism, so impregnated with WPAism, that we have 
lost all appreciation of the thrill of venture, the glory of 
accomplishment, and the consuming urge to go forward? 
Has the status quo assumed an aura of reverence? Has 
security, in and of itself, become our ultimate goal? Are 
we finding the chains of regimentation to be comfortable 
because of our inertia and lack of will to throw them off? 

Three things impel me to ask these questions. One is 
a poll taken a short time ago among high-school students 
over the nation. The question was asked, “Which do you 
consider the more important—security or opportunity?” 
Eighty-two per cent answered, “Security.” Imagine this, 
and from the group that is the nation’s hope for tomorrow. 
Is that indicative of the thought and feeling of most of 
the people of this country? Is that a reflection of the 
attitude existing in 82 per cent of this country’s homes? 


Most Important Credit Problem 

The second reason I ask these questions is because 
of some figures published in CONSUMER CREDIT 
LETTER. You know that for some time The Crepit 
Wor vp has been publishing the answers to the question, 
“What is the most important credit problem today?” 

This analysis of 205 answers uncovers a surprising 
amount of negative and thoroughly reactionary thinking. 
One answer which struck me, and this by 121% per cent 
of those who answered, as being the most important credit 
problem for 1947, was ‘““The need for voluntary terms to 
replace Regulation W.” Only 27 per cent of the an- 
swers showed a real grasp of the situation we are facing 
and a recognition of what is called for in their jobs. 
These are the type of answers I refer to: 

“Training and efficiency of Credit Department _per- 
sonnel.” 

“Education of new customers to sound credit and 
prompt payment.” 

“Promotion of credit sales volume.” (Only 4.8 per 
cent thought this was the most important credit problem 
of the year.) 

“Cooperation between Credit Bureaus and Credit 
Managers.” 

“Reestablishment of good will building services to 
customers.” 

“Care in procuring up-to-date information through 
reports.” 
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The third reason for asking these questions is govern- 
ment stifling of free enterprise. We seem to have grown 
accustomed to seeing business, big and little, pillaried as 
though it represented the most insidious force in this 
country. Lately, we see the spectre of consumer credit 
as a new whipping boy. This development does not sur- 
prise me but the amount of servile acquiescence does upset 
me. I am amazed at the number of credit people who 
still think bureaucratic regimentation of the Regulation 
W type is a good thing. 

There is cause for concern about the future of the 
credit profession. If there is to be a renaissance of 
consumer credit along greatly expanded lines, as seems 
imminent, there certainly must be a change in both the 
thinking and the procedures of credit managers generally, 
if they are going to remain in the front rank of their 
profession. 

Tie Up Credit With Sales 

Credit expansion means more and better ways to tie up 
credit with sales. It means fitting credit policies to sales 
programs and not sales programs to credit policies. It 
means credit executives who are sales minded; who are 
qualified to formulate policies and to train personnel 
along that same line, not only personnel in the credit 
ofice but personnel throughout the store. It means real 
credit salesmanship with accent on positive action and 
abandonment of negative thinking. 

Certainly that does not seem to leave much room, 
especially in the front ranks, for the bookkeeper type of 
credit manager whose idea of his job is to fuss around 
with petty details. He is the kind who effects economies 
by not thoroughly checking credit applications, or spot 
checking them, or job checking them. Nor does it appear 
likely that there will be too much room for the type of 
credit manager who thinks low collection rates are an 
economy and spends disproportionate sums in hidden costs 
trying to do the entire job of collecting in his own office. 
When he finally arrives at the conclusion that specialized 
collection effort is necessary, he seeks out the agency which 
quotes the lowest rates, overlooking completely the fact 
that the collection business is a service business and that 
a Collection Bureau can give service only commensurate 
with its income. He forgets that low quoted rates can 
only spell out a low percentage of salvage, not only of 
accounts, but of customers. 

There should be no room in the profession for that 
type of credit manager but, unfortunately, today there 
are too many of that calibre. On the other hand, the 
credit profession contains many men of unusual ability, 
men of vision, foresight, and imagination. They are men 
who would be leaders in any field of endeavor. These 
men are pacemakers, the ones who are going to paint the 
credit picture of tomorrow. a 

“Whenever the subject of expansion in credit sales has 
arisen in my presence, the fear of overloading has always 
been voiced. Of course, an aggressive credit sales pro- 
gram will result in overloading—a complete and ruinous 
overloading of the customer, with dire consequences to 
the store—if penny-wise and pound-foolish credit policies 
are followed. 

Aggressive credit sales programs must be based on the 
fullest use of your services—your Credit Bureau and 
your Collection Bureau. You should use your Credit 


Bureau, not only when an account is opened, but by re- 





checking thereafter frequently, particularly on active 
accounts. Can there be any cheaper insurance? 

Then, when a customer is discovered to be overloaded, 
the account should be closed immediately and the Credit 
Bureau notified. The account should be referred, with- 
out any intervening routine collection procedure by the 
store, to the local Collection Service Division office. ‘This 
office, because of its accessibility to the files of the Credit 
Bureau, is in a position to accumulate the entire indebted- 
ness of the debtor immediately and work him out of his 
difficulties. 
a hopeless situation, insofar as the debtor is concerned, but 
results in salvaged accounts and a salvaged customer. As 
a matter of fact, you know as well as I that if you never 
recovered one cent of your P. & L.’s it would make little, 
if any, difference in the profits of your store. But cus- 
tomers are expensive to obtain and worth every effort of 
the real credit executive to retain or regain. 


Thereby, in many cases, it not only prevents 


No craftsman is better than his tools. You have the 
tools in your Credit Bureau and your Collection Service 
Division office to do the job worthy of a credit sales 
manager. 

I am interested in you of the credit profession for 
the excellent reason that it is good business for me to be 
interested in you. By the same token, it is good business 
for you to be interested in me and the group I represent, 
for without the two divisions of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, no credit sales program of any 
extensiveness would be possible, and without you, we 
would be non-existent. wk 
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Is Our Credit-Granting System Outmoded? 





R. M. Severa, Cash-Time Manager, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y. Chairman, Report and 
Bureau Study Committee, N.R.C.A. 


N THIS AGE of near-supersonic speed, you can board 

a plane in Los Angeles after breakfast and be in New 
York in time for dinner. But if you apply for credit at a 
typical American store, you may wait anywhere from 
48 hours to two weeks before you are notified of the 
approval or rejection of your account. 

Of course there are exceptions, particularly in the lines 
of selling and lending in which speed is absolutely essential 
for reasons of competition or for the purpose of obviating 
customer resistance which builds up with the passing of 

_time. For example, in the credit jewelry business, credit 
is extended within a few minutes or a few hours. But 
the normal tempo in most consumer credit organizations, 
even under nearly ideal circumstances, is to render 
service in an average of from three to five days, or longer. 

In the Spring of 1946, then President Harry S. Bunker 
of the H. C. Capwell Company of Oakland, California, 
appointed a committee known as the Report and Bureau 
Survey Committee, to undertake a broad study of the 
present techniques used by members of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association in taking credit applications, trans- 
mitting them to credit bureaus, analyzing and recording 
credit data in the files of the credit departments. Presi- 
dent Hugh Reagan re-appointed the committee intact 
when he took office this year. The objective is to dis- 
cover or develop new and better methods which will in- 
crease the efficiency of the credit checking operation, speed 
up customer service and result in monetary savings to the 
credit departments of members. 

It is a well-known fact that the scientific approach, 
which has been used so extensively in developing new 
and better methods of credit authorization and billing 
during the war years, has not been applied with any vigor 
to the functions of taking, investigating and processing 
credit applications and’ recording the data in the credit 
department files. Many credit granters simply follow 
time-honored custom in ordering credit reports, analyzing 


them, and filing the information in the permanent credit 
department files. Here again there are exceptions, such 
as the use of the cycle billing permanent history record 
which shows all credit information at a glance. But the 
surface has hardly been scratched in the search for more 
scientific ways of handling credit data, and the Committee 
will endeavor to develop fresh viewpoints. 


A basic questionnaire has been prepared, listing twenty- 
four principal questions and a number of sub-questions. 
It will be mailed to 1000 members of the N.R.C.A. 
throughout the country. The information contained in 
the replies will be held confidential, but will be sum- 
marized and published in the final report of the Com- 
mittee. It will act as a basis for recommendations which 
the Committee will make, acting jointly with a parallel 
Committee appointed by the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, which will study the credit reporting angles 
of the credit-checking problem. 

Every member of the N.R.C.A. who receives one of 
these questionnaires should answer it fully and promptly, 
and return it to the National office in the envelope pro- 
vided, so that the replies may be digested and prepared 
for further action by the Committee. Members who do 
not receive the questionnaire can contribute to the success 
of the survey by writing to the Committee, in care of the 
National office, acquainting them with any new methods 
or techniques which they have developed to improve their 
credit-checking functions relating to the taking and proc- 
essing of applications, and digesting and recording of 
data permanently. 

This survey and study will be a down-to-earth effort 
which should prove very enlightening and profitable to 
all of us. Will you contribute toward its success by 
passing along your ideas and describing your experience 
with anything that’s really new in the credit-checking 
function? wok 


’ 





New Orleans Elects Bornwasser 


CHARLES D. BORNWASSER was unanimously 
elected President of the Retail Credit Association of New 
Orleans at a general membership 
meeting and the installation of 
officers took place at the inaugural 
ball and banquet held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel November 29. 

Mr. Bornwasser brings to the 
presidency over ten years of experience 
in the credit world. He is a native 
New Orleanian identified with many 
fraternal, social, civic and commer- 
cial organizations. He is Past President of Louisiana 
Charter No, 32, Hotel Greeters of America and was 
named Secretary-Treasurer of the Central Southwest 
Regional Association of Hotel Greeters. 
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He is also Secretary of several organizations and Im- 
pressario of New Orleans Court No. 36, Royal Order 
of Jesters. During World War II, he served in the 
U.S. Coast Guard (T) Reserves and was disenrolled in 
the fall of 1945 with the rank of lieutenant (j.g.). His 
special hobbies include designing and producing Mardi 
Gras Balls and writing. 

The new officers of the Association are: President 
Charles D. Bornwasser, Roosevelt Hotel; First Vice- 
President, Ray J. Haydel, Coleman E. Adler & Sons; 
Second Vice-President, Emile J. Flautt, New Orleans 
Public Service Co.; Secretary, P. N. Gravois, Jr., 
Foundation Plan; Treasurer, A. J. Franz, A. M. & J. 
Solari, Ltd.; and Advisory Counsellor, George D. 
Springer, Katz & Besthoff. Directors: Harris Copen- 
haver, W. J. Anderson, D. D. Dalferes, Jr., Sidney 
Valadie, Geo. J. Fruthaler. Ben L. Fastring, A. C. 
Artigues, A. Konrad Largarde and J. Zimmerman. 

kk 
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Severe Sells N.R.C.A. Memberships 


For many years, San Francisco has been a 100 per cent 
National Membership Bureau. New subscribers to the 
Retailers Credit Association automatically become full- 
fledged members of the National Retail Credit Association 
and also of the Associated Retail Credit Men of San 
Francisco. 

J. Edward Severe, former Manager of the Real Estate 
Division of the Credit Bureau of Greater New York be- 
came associated with the Retailers Credit Association of 
San Francisco as field and sales representative in January, 
1945 and has since handled all contacts between the 
Bureau and its subscribers. During the war, he was a 
member of the United States Marine Corps and received 
an honorable discharge in December, 1944. 

As a diligent and enthusiastic worker, Ed Severe has 
established an outstanding record for acquiring new sub- 
sribers to the Bureau and in promotion of National 
Memberships. Through his efforts, there have been 
added 281 new members of the National Retail Credit 
Association in San Francisco since January, 1945. 





—_—§Help Wanted—— 


Credit Bureau and Collection Manager to manage a 
Credit Bureau in city of 30,000 located in the Middle 
West. Box 182, The Crepit. Wor Lp. 


—Positions Wanted— 


Credit and Collection Manager with five years’ ex- 
perience in retail credit and investigating. Location and 
exact position open. Prefer position offering minimum 
salary of $4,000. Experience includes two years as 
manager of credit bureau. Box 183, The Crepir Wor Lp. 

Credit Manager seeks connection with retailing organ- 
ization in or around Boston. Experience of more than 
20 years in women’s wear and household appliances. 
Available immediately. Moderate starting salary. Box 
184, The Crepir Wor -p. 

Credit executive, 15 years’ experience, now employed 
in large clothing store in Southwest, desires position 
in Denver or Colorado Springs. Box 186, The Crepit 


Wor _p. 
For Sale 


Credit Bureau of Benton County located in Rogers, 
Arkansas. Organized in 1925. Fast growing business in 
a fast growing town. Price, $5,000. Reason for selling, 
other interests. Box 181, The Creprr Wor pb. 


Wanted to Buy 


Credit Bureau, Pacific Coast preferred. Experienced 
collection manager to take over collection department 
of Credit Bureau. Will purchase outright or will manage 
for salary and commission. Over 20 years’ experience. 


Box 1273, The Crepir Wor -p. 
Will buy Credit Bureau in town 10,000 to 20,000 


population in Rocky Mountain area. Please give all 
details. Box 185, The Creprr Wor .p. 

















Horning New Service Editor 


Because of the pressure of other duties William H. 
Butterfield has requested that he be relieved as editor 
ef the N.R.C.A. Better Letters Service. With the 
December, 1947 issue Mr. Butter- 
field completed two full years as 
Service editor. 

Effective this month, the editorship 
will be filled by Associate Professor 
Kenneth Baker Horning of the De- 
partment of Business Communication, 
University of Oklahoma. 

Professor Horning received his 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Illinois and his M.A. degree from 
Lehigh University. He has taught business writing at 
Lehigh, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and the University 
of Oklahoma. From 1944 to 1946 he served with the 
Columbia University Division of War Research, New 
London, Conn. 

A member of the editorial board of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association, Professor Horning served as 
co-chairman of its business letter clinic at the annual con- 
vention of the Association in New York City last month. 
He is the author of fifteen articles on letter writing which 
have appeared in Hotel Management, Printers’ Ink, 
Business Education W orld, Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, and other business magazines. 

Professor Horning is well qualified to fill the editor- 
ship of the Better Letters Service, and we are happy to 
welcome him to our staff.—ED. 


Were Sorry 

On page 14 of the December Crepirr WorLp we listed 
the membership of 25 leading Associations. We over- 
looked including the Retail Credit Grantors of Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. I., and Clinton W. Briggs, 
Manager, Providence, Credit Bureau, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association called our attention to the fact 
that we failed to list Providence. They have 235 National 
members and are 19th in standing. We are sorry we 
omitted this loyal Association which has been an active 
member for more than a quarter century.—ED. 





Banff—Important 


ROOMS FOR THE Banff Conference, to be 
held June 7-10, 1948, are now being assigned 
to those having remitted the registration fee 
of $10.00 ‘‘per person.’’ If you have requested 
accommodations and have not paid the regis- 
tration fee you are urged to do so at once as 
rooms will not be assigned until fee is paid. 

Registrations have reached 700 to date and 
only 1,000 to 1,100 can be accommodated at 
Banff. The capacity of the Banff Springs 
Hotel is 900. Send in your reservation now 
to the National Retail Credit Association, 
218 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri, 
accompanied by $10.00 for each delegate or 
guest. 
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Opinions of Management 


The year 1948 bids fair to bring the usual share of problems 
in the field of retail credit. Economic projections appear to give 
reasonable assurance that industrial production as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board index, will be at a rate not far 
below that of the year 1947. It also seems reasonable to expect 
some further increases in the average hourly earnings of most 
workers in the country with consumer expenditures for goods 
and services pressing on to “all time highs.” In the face of 
these favorable indices the most important problem of the 
coming year will be to build a strong defense against the rising 
tide of “easy” credit terms which seem to have followed the 
release of governmental controls. Retail credit granters must 
stand firm in their determination to maintain policies which 
will work for the good of the individual and the nation and in 
no wise contribute to a further upward turn in the inflationary 
spiral—D. Z. Albright, Vice President, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

= 2 @ 

The most important retail credit problem confront- 
ing the credit granter in 1948 will be resisting the 
temptation to offer credit terms and grant credit 
that will get the public in over their credit heads and 
beyond their ability to pay. Proper handling of this 
problem goes far beyond the individual transaction 
into the broad field of anti-inflation and a stable 
economy.—Wm. H. Baldwin, Vice President, General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2 2 @ 

The California Retailers’ Association has taken no official 
stand on the desirability or undesirability of Congressional 
action to again control consumer credit. Retailers everywhere 
are debating the problem. Some take the stand that the present 
trend to liberalize credit beyond sound terms musi be curbed. 
Others feel that Federal control of consumer credit would mean 
further governmental interference with business. Personally, I 
consider that Regulation W was a boon to both the retailer and 
consumer and I regretted its termination—John D. Bromfield, 
President, Levy Bros., San Mateo, Calif., President, California 
Retailers’ Association. 

x * & 

One of the most important credit problems for 
1948 will be to keep'a judicious control on the pyra- 
miding of doubtful monthly accounts and still obtain 
the maximum amount of credit sales and customer 
good will. Increased living costs and the purchase of 
homes, furnishings, appliances, and automobiles on 
the installment plan has created a problem of keep- 
ing a reasonable collection turnover on monthly 
charge accounts. It is also highly important not to 
indulge in credit practices, particularly regarding in- 
stallment accounts, which will result in increasing the 
demand for scarce merchandise and add to the al- 
ready intense inflationary pressures —R. E. Camp- 
bell, President, Miller & Paine, Lincoln, Neb. 

x * * 

We are very much concerned over the expanding momentum 
toward relaxation of down payment requirements and extension 
of credit terms resulting from the discontinuance of Regulation 
W. It is the opinion of this Company that merchandise should 
not be sold to people who cannot afford to pay for it and that a 
conservative down payment and term policy are essential to 
the economy of this country if another major depression is to 
be avoided. We would welcome the return of the Federal 
Reserve Board authority to again control consumer credit. 
We are presently holding deferred payments to a rigid policy 
requiring a minimum of 25 per cent down and a maximum of 
15 months.—A. B. Christman, President and General Manager, 
The Christman Dry Goods Co., Joplin, Mo. 

x* * 

I believe the greatest problem confronting credit 
management today is that of orientation. Credit 
management personnel during the war period and 
operating under Regulation W, have literally “lived 
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in seventh heaven.” The result is that the art of 
dealing with people and negotiating sound credit 
terms has been lost. Also gone is the fine touch 
heretofore in existence in dealing with delinquent cus- 
tomers. Practice in being ingenious in order to get 
money which is due and at the same time, not lose 
the good will of customers, has not been in force. 
In other words, the muscles of the Credit Depart- 
ment are soft and need exercising. Our merchan- 
dise executives have just gone through a year of 
changing from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. 

Credit management and credit department personnel 

have this coming in 1948. So far as Regulation W 

is concerned, I am strongly in favor of controlling 

installment credit terms. Such a step is a positive 

anecdote for inflation, and in the hands of the Federal 

Reserve Board, will be wisely administered.—J. J. 

Doran, Treasurer and Controller, Davison-Paxon 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
xk k *& 

I find it very difficult, at the present time, to form any con- 
crete opinion as the economic situation is such that it does not 
appear to be properly balanced or crystallized. It is my 
opinion, however, that it would be very dangerous in view of 
the uncertain price structure to extend credit beyond a reason- 
able point, and we in our business are advocating a very 
conservative credit policy. We do not favor any Government 
regulation as we feel that if business cannot regulate itself— 
God help us.—A. R. Dorsen, President, J. M. High Co, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

xk** * 

We very strongly favor Regulation W, we had no 
fault to find with it whatever and we think it helped 
our business as well as helped the buying public. 
We can see no loss in volume due to some well regu- 
lated form of credit controls —B. D. Foster, General 
Manager, Finke Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 

7s 

It has always been my contention that regulatory action by 
government which restrains the natural processes of trade and 
which is contrary to the law of supply and demand is an in- 
fringement on the rights of free economy. Acknowledging the 
over-extension of credit terms and excessive sales created by 
such terms are detrimental to a community and inflationary in 
effect, it should be the primary object of each credit bureau 
and the members to educate and promote sound credit policies. 
Granting of.credit should be based on ability to pay and under 
terms commensurate with remaining equity in merchandise sold. 
Liberalization of credit beyond and in excess of accepted value 
of the commodity is injurious to all forms of credit—T. J. 
Foster, Treasurer, George C. Shaw Co., Portland, Maine. 

= & & 

We believe there should be continued government 
control of credit and are definitely not in sympathy 
with long term lease or current aceounts. We have 
so expressed ourselves to the Senators and Congress- 
men of California.—A. J. Hart, Jr., President, L. Hart 
& Son Co., San Jose, Calif. 

xk kk 

It seems to me, that the matter of credit control, not by 
government but in our own credit departments, is again becom- 
ing Our most important credit problem. Credit sales are 
rapidly expanding and the need for a closer and more 
thorough analysis of the credit report is again necessary. ‘The 
solicitation of good accounts, of course, must continue, but I 
am strongly of the opinion that 1948 should be a year of caution 
and not one of unrestrained or unlimited credit selling. 
—Joseph Jankowsky, President, The Palace. Clothiers, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

xk 

We believe the most important matter in the exten- 
sion of retail credit will be that of determining credit 
policy. Retailers may go back to whatever plan they 
used prior to Regulation W, or perhaps relax their 
terms and enter a field of credit competition, which 
is likely to be “bad policy.” It has never been our 
policy to compete in terms of credit, and it has been 
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with regret we have seen considerable let down in 
the credit terms of many stores, especially several 
large national organizations, following the termination 
of Regulation W. Customers buying on long terms 
may overbuy, and when they do, the store loses in 
slow collections and loss of that customer’s business 
while the account is past due. If too much buying 
power is partly the cause of inflation as presently 
claimed, then too easy credit adds to the aggrava- 
tion. We doubt that Congress can or will impose the 
type of regulation previously in force—H. W. Lund, 
Controller, Klein’s, Peoria, Ill. 


xk 
On January 1, 1948 consumer credit outstanding on charge 
accounts will attain an all-time high. The most important 


credit problem for 1948 will be the control of charge account 
and installment account buying. Since August, 1946, collection 
percentages have been gradually declining. In December, 1946, 
they took a drop of about 8 per cent country-wide. Since then 
the decline has been small but noticeable. Most alert stores 
have tried to minimize the decrease by bolstering up their collec- 
tion division. New accounts should be screened carefully and 
over-buying should be restrained. Competitive term advertising 
should be avoided.—Stanley Marcus, Vice President, Neiman 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 
xk k& 

The greatest retail credit problem for 1948 has been 
taking very definite shape during the latter part of 
1947. It is, in short, the danger inherent in the fact 
that the consumer is caught in the lag between in- 
creasing prices and increasing income, combined with 
an over-optimism as to personal ability to pay for 
commitments. In my opinion these conditions can- 
not fail to result in over extension of credit with 
its attendant cost. Embarrassment and loss which 
in turn will result in a more persistent and stricter 
collection policy being adopted by retailers neces- 
sitated by the setting of much more rigid credit 
standards by individual stores—F. A. Matatall, Con- 
troller, J. Freiman, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

x kk 


We have never, at any time, believed in selling merchandise 
to customers in amounts beyond their ability to pay. Such a 
policy would not benefit the purchaser and most certainly 
would not build good will for our firm. In addition, it is not 
good business. Credit should never be liberalized beyond 
sound terms. We believe such a policy as this builds a 
healthy and strong business and a clientele of satisfied cus- 
tomers.—Irwin K. Sibole, Store Manager, Breuner’s, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

xk 
As to the Federal Reserve Bank being given 

authority to control consumer credit by Congress, I 

would be opposed because these controls should not 

be permitted except during times of war. As a war 

measure we would; of course, be willing to have 
many kinds of controls to fight and win a war but 
during peace times we should not be willing to sub- 
mit to any of these controls regardless of the argu- 
ments that are put forth by those who want them. 
The Federal Reserve could be authorized by Con- 
gress “to recommend” the terms of Regulation W to 
retailers but recommending is as far as I would want 
to go—E. P. Simmons, President, Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Texas. 

xk tk 

I was astounded that so many large firms supposed to be 
managed by men of experience and sound judgment are loudly 
advocating what seems to me a dangerous overexpansion 
through consumer credit, even urging the purchase among the 
young newlyweds of luxuries. This school of thought was 
diametrically opposed to the principles of thrift and liquidity 
which had been instilled into the: previous generations, and 
resulted in much unhappiness and contributed to the depth of 
the depression of the thirties. I hope Congress will give the 
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Federal Reserve authority to control this dangerous beast be- 

fore it is too late-—W. N. Trulock, Chairman of the Board, 

National Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

kkk 
It is our opinion that the most important retail 

credit problem confronting the credit granter is time 
payments. We are of the opinion that in order to 
hold down inflation, which is our greatest problem 
nationally today, credit should not be extended be- 
yond reasonable limits, and we would be in favor of 
continuing Regulation W until the danger of infla- 
tion has passed. Business today is at its highest 
peak in history, and inasmuch as practically every 
able-bodied person who wants to work is employed 
and the. need for long-term credit does not exist, we 
do not think that it should be extended, first of all 
because it will tend to cause inflation, and secondly, 
because we may need credit later on when business 
is not at such a high peak. At that time, long-term 
credit may be a necessary thing in order to bridge 
over a recession in business. If, however, long-term 
credit is extended now, we would be only borrowing 
business from the future, which we may not be able 
to afford.—E. C. Yourell, President, The Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo. 


Opinions of Credit Executives 


The credit problem again resolves itself into taking precau- 
tions not to overload the public with merchandise purchased 
on weak credit terms. This tendency on the part of merchants, 
to overload their customers with credit purchases, always has 
bad effects on people who are least able to liquidate under 
these conditions. Likewise, the merchants guilty, of what I 
would call this unconscionable practice, are the very ones 
that are undercapitalized themselves, and forced to discount 
all their paper on an endorsed basis. All this, of course, reverts 
back to the weak merchant in times of slight distress or reces- 
sion, with the result that his unsound credit policies not only 
cost his competitors a loss of sales, but has placed his own 
business in an insolvent position. We are insisting on equita- 
ble down payments, confining our advertising with regard to 
credit to reasonable conservative phrases without quoting 
definite percentages, and can see no reason to advocate unsound 
credit terms. In the past, we have always operated our own 
Credit Department, and feel that we can continue to do so 
without government interference—Wayne A. Braig, Roshek 
Brothers Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

kk * 

Now that the flush government pay rolls have dis- 
appeared, and cost-plus government contracts have 
disappeared, businessmen and workers will have to 
stand on their own feet as concerns the successful 
conduct of their business or affairs, and if they have 
been inclined to be wobbly on character, capital or 
capacity to run their affairs, they will have to brush 
up on those characteristics. As usual, there will, no 
doubt, be many failures in the recession period 
ahead of us, and selective selling will play an impor- 
tant part in helping both businesses and individuals 
to take care of themselves. We do not believe there 
should be any control of consumer credit by the gov- 
ernment. We intend to pursue a sound 30-day turn- 
over policy and any retailer giving out unsound 
credit by way of long terms or otherwise, will be 
finally brought into line by force of circumstances, 
as their own acts will most surely catch up with 
them and make them appreciate the apparent neces- 
sity of doing business on a sound basis.—F. V. Coul- 
ter, McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd., Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. 

zee 

One of the most important problems in the Retail Credit 
field for 1948 is that we are opening so many new accounts 
and doing quite a bit of soliciting, it is important that these 
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accounts be kept active and also fully controlled, because there 
is a possibility of getting into an inflation period.—Z. M. 
Hawk, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas. 
xk 
Apparently retail sales on the installment plan are 
getting out of line. This will tend to retard sound 
business prosperity and help along the assumed re- 
cession. It might also force our Government to put 
Regulation W back into effect. I was very much 
against the removal of Regulation W. I admit it 
should have been modified but not eliminated. I be- 
lieve the Credit Association, banks and loan offices 
were fighting hard to kill Regulation W. Now I 
hear that most of these same groups would welcome 
it. This looks like a bad mistake and it is a shame 
that some of our bigger powers were not able to 
foresee what was going to happen after the Regula- 
tion was eliminated. It is a known fact that mer- 
chandise does not always sell itself. It has been the 
American practice to sell terms as well in order to 
make a sale. I deeply regret that the Regulation 
has been removed and disappointed in the fact that 
our bigger and wiser men in the credit field did not 
foresee what is happening now and continuing to 
happen. There are several most important problems 
in 1948 due to the fact that we actually killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. I, therefore, feel at 
a loss to pick out the one most important problem. 
I only wish I knew what we, in the credit field, can 
do or enforce, that will stop the practice of liberaliz- 
ing credit beyond sound terms, which is prevalent 
from coast to coast and has gained a speedy mo- 
mentum.—Wm. F. Kalaus, Meigs and Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
x**wk 
Today we are again faced with liberalized credit policies. 
We will. also be faced with the problem of competitive terms 
rather than competitive merchandise. 
Grand Stores Co. feel the following steps should be taken to 
protect the store and the purchaser. 
1. Do not be rushed by competitive credit policy. 
complete credit reports on all new applications. 
2. Accept only installment accounts that will produce the 
cost of the merchandise in less than one year. 
3. Do not advertise specific terms or down payments. 
4.'Send derogatory information to the Credit Bureau 
promptly.—R. M. Kash, Grand Stores Co., San Diego, Calif. 
kkk 
Habits have been formed over the last few years. 
Customers have felt secure in looking forward to an 
increase in income. It is an incentive to buy with 
confidence in their ability to pay in the future. In- 
crease in living expenses has reduced this security. 
Check all applications through your Credit Asso- 
ciation. Screen out: the doubtful and check for 
Security in employment and income. The Smart 
Credit Executive will say “NO” on questionable ap- 
plications and watch limits. Otherwise he will an- 
swer to his boss for an excessive charge off in 1948. 
—O. L. Kinzer, Jack Davenport Typewriter Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Obtain 


o-9 
The most important credit problems for 1948 are: 1. Stabili- 
zation of credit procedure with special reference to control- 
ling excessive buying and maintaining, as far as_ possible, 
prompt payment of accounts. This will require the utmost 
care in opening new accounts and a diligent follow-up of 
collection efforts, and 2. We would be glad to see Regulation W, 
with some modifications, reinstated—Geo. C. Lawrence, Coulter 
Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
x**k 
The most important credit problem confronting 
the credit granter for 1948 is in the extension of 
credit to new applicants and the overextension of 
credit to already existing customers because of the 
continued growth of inflation —R. A. Moore, Sanger 
Bros., Dallas, Texas. a 
Our fifty years of credit experience tell us that abuse of 
easy money and easy terms always has a bad ending. An easy 
divided-payment plan usually overloads the buyer and retention 
title on hard goods makes it more difficult for the seller of 
soft goods. Regulation W was the salvation for merchants, 
but would have been more effective had the provision for 
defrosting accounts not been included. Something should be 


done now to reinstate the Regulation. The quickest way to settle 
this spiral tendency is for our Federal Reserve Banks to re- 
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quire banks to double the present reserve. This would with- 
draw from our banks the tendency to invite the spending public 
to borrow money to buy scarce articles —E. E. Pollan, Nachman 
& Meertief, Montgomery, Ala. 

x 2 @ 

With the present high cost of living, many people 
will be inclined to overbuy on redit, they will obli- 
gate themselves beyond their ability to meet their 
obligations promptly. As a result, many of these 
customers’ names will be on the charge-off list on 
account of some unforeseen circumstances. Credit 
limits should be watched very carefully. Credit in- 
vestigations should be made to determine the ability 
of the customer to pay before extending too much 
credit—C. W. Schwettmann, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas. 

xk * 

The most important Retail Credit Problem for 1948 is credit 
extention and control. The majority of the people who buy on 
credit are salaried people, whose salaries have not advanced 
in accordance with the cost of living. This is going to have to 
be taken into consideration, otherwise, credit might be extended 
to people who only make enough to cover actual necessities. 
Those accounts already on the books are going to have to be 
carefully controlled for the same reason. Laxness in either 
case could result in a very disastrous situation—Sara Sterling, 
Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas. 

xkkk 

A sound policy of credit extension, submitted by 
the credit executive, agreed to by management, and 
diligently carried out, will do much to hold the line 
against excessive losses caused by people always 
prone to go into debt beyond their means. Also a 
national campaign, sponsored by the N.R.C.A., that 
would inform our Congressional leaders (preferably 
at the hearings now being conducted) that if the 
Department of Justice would alter its present view- 
point and permit the adoption, by cities and com- 
munities, of sound credit policies the necessity for 
Government regulation of consumer credit would 
therein remove itself at once. These seem to me 
the most important matters facing N.R.C.A. mem- 
bers and top management for 1948.—Jos. A. White, 
Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

xk tk 

I have always been opposed to government controls and the 
so-called regimentation of the individual and private enterprise, 
therefore, I was glad to see the end of Regulation W. I was 
sincere in my belief that credit executives and top management 
would persue a safe and sane credit policy after controls were 
ended which theoretically is what everyone was apparently 
agreed upon. It seems however, that in spite of all advice and 
warning by the Federal Reserve System, and the various credit 
associations throughout the United States and Canada more and 
more firms are falling into the easy credit rut by advertising 
low down payments or nothing down in many cases, and up 
to three years to pay. As yet our store has not succumbed to 
this current credit ailment. We are still holding to Regulation 
W terms and as far as 1 know our credit policy will be confined 
to these limits for an indefinite period. In view of recent 
developments it would not be surprising to me if Congress 
re-establishes some form of consumer credit control.—O. O. 
Woodward, The F. N. Arbaugh Company, Lansing, Mich. 

x**kk 

The outstanding problem facing retail credit in 
1948 is an old one greatly accentuated by prevailing 
conditions and the slowly dawning realization of the 
tremendous part that retail credit plays in the na- 
tional welfare. It is to so control the extension of 
credit that it may produce a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to bridge the gap between the available amount 
of cash and the total retail distribution necessary for 
the national welfare, and to do this in such a way 
that a reasonable basis of instalment terms may be 
maintained and the public restrained from over-buy- 
ing and thus overloading themselves with debt and 
anticipating their future incomes to the point where 
a major depression in the future would be almost 
inevitable. It is vital to encourage and maintain a 
reasonable high standard of living, but this must be 
done without unduly mortgaging future incomes. If 
this cannot be done by voluntary effort, Government 
control would be preferable to such chaotic condi- 
tions.—C. R. M. Gale, Credit Manager, David 

Spencer, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Robert Lienhard 


Robert Lienhard, 67, president, D. H. Holmes, Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La., died at his home December 2, 
after an illness of several months. He started at Holmes 
in 1894 as a messenger boy. He was then promoted to 
clerk and in 1903 was made a bookkeeper. Mr. Holmes 
worked in this capacity until 1906 when he was appointed 
office and credit manager. In 1911, he became assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer and in 1937 was named 
president of the company. In 1921, 1922, and 1923, he 
was a director of the N.R.C.A. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the International House, Inter- 
national Trade Mart, Rotary International, and the 
Progressive Bank and Trust Co. He was active in civic 
drives and other movements for the betterment of the 
community. In addition to his widow, he is survived by 
three daughters, a sister, a brother, and eight grand- 
children. 


Lincoln Members Get Emblems 


The Lincoln Retail Credit Association, Lincoln, Neb., 
presented N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club emblems to 
12 of its members at their dinner meeting November 11. 
In addition, Emerson Jones, Continental Oil Co., was 
eligible for membership and an emblem has been sent to 
him by the National Office. Nine recipients are shown 
in the picture below, front row, left to right: L. H. 
Daft, Freadrich Brothers; H. B. Smith, Gold and Co.; 
Mrs. Lula Bagley, Harley Drug Co.; C. W. Hyland, 
Landy Clark Co.; and H. Roy Amos, Magee’s. Upper 
row, left to right: H. F. Herminghaus, Lincoln Star; 
H. S. Oxley, Hovland-Swanson Co. ; Frank M. Stephens ; 
and Max Meyer, Credit Bureau of Lincoln. H. R. 
Beeson, Hardy Furniture Co., H. Clyde Amos, Amos 
Coal and Stoker Co., and C. D. Hustead, United Credit 
Bureau, are not in the picture. Messrs. Smith, Daft, 
H. R. Amos, Hyland, Stephens, and Oxley are all Past 
Presidents of the Lincoln Retail Credit Association. 





Mrs. Bagley has a unique record in that she has missed 
only five meetings of the Association since 1918, during 
which period they have, with two or three exceptions, 
Max Meyer, National President of the 
N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club, made the presentations. 


met each week. 





















District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) will 
hold a joint annual meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Jacksonville, Fla., April 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1948. 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, Canada, and 
Kentucky) and District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., February 15-18, 1948. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minn., March 14, 15 and 16, 1948. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kan., Febuary 8, 9 and 10, 1948. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, May 9, 10 and 11, 
1948. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 25, 26 and 27, 1948. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Senator 
Hotel, Sacramento, Calif., April 19 and 20, 1947. 


Educational Meeting in Milwaukee 


The first of a series of educational meetings was held 
November 25 by the Milwaukee Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. In the absence of President Theo. Bach, who was 
taken to the hospital suddenly, the presiding officer of 
the meeting was William Streeter, First Vice President. 

Mr. Streeter introduced Carleton I. Prosser, former 
President of the Association and at present chairman 
of the educational committee who was instrumental in 
preparing a skit on the proper and improper manner in 
taking credit applications. It was highly educational 
and had, of course, elements of humor and courtesy. 
Members of the skit included: Karl J. Meisner, Wis- 
consin Electric Co., who took the part of the Credit 
Manager; Florence Murray, House of Murray, who 
took the part of the prospective customer ; and Eugene P. 
Lecher, Credit Manager, The Boston Store, who was 
moderator. 

Other meetings are planned for January, February 
and March, and will cover collection procedure, ways 
and means of improving customer service and letter writ- 
ing. Prizes will be given next April for the best answers 
to technical questions presented at the programs. ‘These 
act as a refresher and also educational stimulant for 
new credit department personnel. 
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Oe CREDIT Ginx 


' Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


The Questions 


We are interested in knowing how member stores 
handle what is generally referred to as suspense accounts. 
How long does the average store render customers’ 
accounts in regular files before they are transferred into 
suspense ledgers? It seems some stores use 120 days and 
others do not transfer these items into suspense binders 
W hat 
is the dollar volume in suspense compared to total out- 
standing? 


until the accounts reach an age of eight months. 


Do other stores continue to extend credit to 
this class of customer? How many stores are using 
Charga-Plate or other methods of customer identifica- 
tion? What is the average floor limit where the method 


of Charga-Plate is used? 


The Replies 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: We had an excellent suspense 
charge-off system until July 1, 1947 when our cycle bill- 
ing plan went into action. Since that date the long 
existent monthly suspense charge-off has not operated. It 
may begin soon. In our system the controller charges a 
set percentage of charge sales each month to suspense and 
we transfer individual accounts to that reserve. At the 
end of our fiscal year, January 31, an adjustment of the 
account figures to the actual individual aggregates. We 
believe this is the best plan. However, lack of equipment 
has upset the individual’ monthly procedure. In our store, 
the credit manager inspects all bad and slow accounts and 
decides which shall be placed in suspense, irrespective of 
age. We deliver up to $10.00 on our Charge Card 
without authorization. 


Tulsa, Okla.: We age our accounts at the end of 
each cycle. Our authorizers do not approve charges on 
accounts over 60 days past due without first referring 
them to the Collection Department. ‘The collectors, 


x * 





however, may approve new purchases up to 90 or 120 
days but they get an opportunity to see who the customer 


We have no cut-and- 

dried rule regarding the suspension of our accounts. In 

fact, some are suspended as soon as we begin to feel 

insecure about them. We use the Charga-Plate and 

release purchases up to $10 when it is presented. With- 

out the Charga-Plate, we release purchases up to $5.10. 
2 2 @ 

Washington, D. C.: As soon as we know that an 
account has gone bad, it is transferred to what we call 
a suspense ledger (this may even be prior to its becoming 
overdue). When accounts become slow and need collec- 
tion follow-up, the history record sheets are placed in a 
separate binder to facilitate such handling. If the ac- 
count is not liquidated within six months, it is automati- 
cally transferred to suspense and the addressograph plate 
destroyed and no further monthly statements are ren- 
dered. ‘The outstanding balance of suspense accounts to 
total outstanding balances is approximately .03 per cent. 
We do not extend credit on suspense accounts. When 
such a request is received, a new application is taken and 
the customer’s credit record is checked by securing an 
up-to-date credit report. In Washington, only one de- 
partment store uses Charga-Plate and all the others use 
Charge Identification Cards. The floor authorization 
limit varies within different stores. The amounts range 
from $5.00 to $50.00 depending upon the store and 
the season. 


is and what the circumstances are. 


, 


xk 

Youngstown, Ohio: Our store does not use sus- 
pense ledgers. Our accounts are kept in current accounts 
receivable until they are charged off to Profit and Loss, 
which is done in January and July of-each year. We use 
our own credit identification card. The floor limit on 
a coded card is $15, and on an uncoded card, $50. 








SUMMARY 


1. Over half of the stores do not maintain suspense ledgers. 
The accounts are carried in the regular files until they become 
a collection matter. 

2. Accounts that become 120 days old are automatically trans- 
ferred into suspense in those stores that use suspense ledgers. 
3. The suspense figure is about 2.0% to total outstanding. 

4. In many stores, the accounts in suspense automatically be- 
come profit and loss items on December 31 of each year. 

5. Twenty-three stores used the Charga-Plate method of 
authorization; seven used other forms of authorization while 
two did not have any special form of authorization. 

6. Only a few stores still use a card or coin method of iden- 
tification. 

7. The majority of the stores charge up to $10.00 without 
credit office approval when the Charga-Plate is presented. 


Three stores charge up to $5.00; another up to $7.50; one up to 
$10.25; three up to $25.00 and another up to $25.75 when the 
Charga-Plate is presented at the time of purchase. 

8. A recent national survey of Charga-Plate stores showed no 
uniform limit for floor authorization, as they varied from $5.00 
to $50.00 depending on the season of the year. 

9. Floor limits, in some stores that did not use the Charga- 
Plate, were subject to the discretion of the department and 
floor manager, dependent upon their knowledge of the customer 
and his or her individual responsibility. 

10. Several stores reported that the carriage of Charga-Plates 
were high, running about 75%. 

11. The majority of stores would not continue to sell cus- 
tomers who owed them past-due accounts unless exceptional 
circumstances warranted it. 
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Publicity Program in Ft. Worth 


During the Fall, the Retail Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Fort Worth has been carrying on a consumer 
education publicity program. This work was handled 
by the “Pay Prompt” Committee of which Mr. W. E. 
Hagerty, Credit Manager, R. E. Cox Company, was 
Chairman. 

The newspaper publicity consisted primarily of the 
mats which were purchased several months ago from 
the N.R.C.A. The Committee considered these mats 
well designed. The messages contained thereon were to 
the point and excellent. In addition to these mats, the 
Committee departed somewhat to the extent of framing 
a message from a different viewpoint—that is, a message 
commending the people of the community for the gen- 
erally prompt manner in which they had been paying 
their bills. This, they felt, was a pleasing and effective 
approach. 

In addition to the paid newspaper publicity, they ar- 
ranged to have news stories on the use of credit appear 
at frequent intervals. A newspaper contributed to this 
program with very efective editorial comment. While 
this program was arranged and handled by the “Pay 
Prompt” Committee of the Retail Credit Managers As- 
sociation, the cost of the advertising was defrayed by 
merchants’ contributions for this specific purpose; the 
furtherance of consumer education in the field. All of 
the advertisements appeared over the signature of the 
Retail Merchants Association and the program itself was 
inaugurated with a detailed news story describing the 
objectives and the procedures of the Credit Reporting 
Department of the Retail Merchants Association. Thus, 
the Credit Managers Association, so far as publicity was 
concerned, remained more or less in the background and 
focused attention on the Retail Merchants Association. 
It was felt that this procedure would be more effective. 


Essay Contest in Public Schools 


In October, they arranged with the Administration 
Department of the Public Schools for an essay contest 
on the subject of “The Importance of Good Personal 
Credit.” This contest was handled by the Commercial 
Departments of the Senior High Schools but was open 
to Senior High School Students in other departments. 
The Credit Managers Association contributed cash prizes 
in the total amount of $165.50. 

In selecting the winners of this contest, each Senior 
High School submitted the three best papers from that 
High School and sent them in to the judges for the 
Credit Managers Association. From this group, the three 
best papers were selected on a city-wide basis. A first 
prize in the amount of $25.00, a second prize of $15.00, 


SOCTATIONS 


and a third prize in the amount of $10.00 were given 


the three city-wide winners. A prize of $5.00 was given 
each of the other contestants whose papers were included 
in the three submitted from each school. 

Suitable newspaper publicity was given the city-wide 
winners when, following their selection by the Credit 
Managers Association judges, they were guests of the 
Association at its regular weekly luncheon. 

This program, based largely on the mats secured from 
the National office, has met with wide approval locally. 
It has also drawn inquiry from a number of other cities 
throughout the country. kak 


Credit Clini¢ in Rochester 


The first fall meeting of the Rochester Credit Asso- 
ciation was held at Lorenzo’s Restaurant on Wednesday, 
November 19th, 1947. This was a dinner meeting at- 
tended by sixty-five credit granters. It had been an- 
nounced by Gerald Brooks of McFarlin Clothing Com- 
pany that this was to be a “Credit Clinic” and Mr. 
Brooks arranged a program consisting of three speakers: 
J. Gordon Ross, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; John 
G. Hart, Credit Manager, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co.; 
and Frederick G. Waite, Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Ross spoke of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and the services it offers and the need for closer 
cooperation with the National for benefits to be derived 
therefrom. Mr. Waite described difficulties attendant 
upon moving his Credit Bureau from the Chamber of 
Commerce Building to new and more spacious and 
modern quarters at 37 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Hart, being a relatively newcomer to the field of re- 
tail credit, gave his impressions of credit operation. All 
three speakers were enthusiastically received and there 
followed an intensive discussion on topics raised by the 
speakers. 

Leonard Berry, Credit Manager, B. Forman Com- 
pany, President of Rochester Retail Credit Association, 
presented N.R.C.A. Quarter Century Club emblems to 
four members: J. Gordon Ross; Edward Ott, Credit 
Manager, H. B. Graves Co.; Fred Waite; and Mary 
Huddy, Credit Manager, E. W. Edwards Son Co. The 
recipients drew upon their memories for reminiscence of 
exciting and interesting experience at National Conven- 
tions in the past. 

There was a definite enthusiasm among the repre- 
sentatives of the stores attending the meeting and many 
plans were discussed for the continuance of the ‘Credit 
Clinic” theory. It is felt that above all at this time those 
old credit granters and the new members of Credit De- 
partments should be reindoctrinated into the principles 
of sound credit. Latte 
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ITH THIS ISSUE “Credit Department Let- 

ters” rounds out two full years under the present 
editorship. Recognizing that new viewpoints add zest 
to any subject, we bring you this month the ideas of 
two men who are well qualified to discuss methods of 
improving correspondence standards. 

Our guest editors are: 

Charles R. Riker, author of many articles on business 
correspondence. His bulletins known as Our Letters, 
written for the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, have been widely quoted and reprinted in 
business periodicals. Mr. Riker has also contributed com- 
mentaries on letter writing to well-known business letter 
services, 

Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager of Lit Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, and author of numerous magazine arti- 
cles on customer relations and credit sales promotion 
by snail. Mr. Wolfinger is Third Vice-President of the 
National Retail Credit Association, and is an associate 
editor of “Credit Currents,” publication of the Credit 
Management Division of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 


Watch the Implications of the Words You Use* 
By CHARLEs R. RIKER 

The way a letter impresses the reader—the basic emo- 
tion it arouses—depends more on the implications and 
connotations of its words than upon their dictionary 
definitions. We must remember that “every word con- 
notes the subtle thoughts and emotions which cluster 
about that idea in the human mind. .. .” 

Too many letters are filled with words of sad or nega- 
tive connotation. “Unfortunately, we are unable . . .”; 
“We regret to disappoint you...” For example: “We 
are very sorry to inform you that this merchandise can- 
not be delivered for ten days.” 

The implication of such a sentence is that the delay 
is due to carelessness, or that somebody is loafing on the 
job. But this is not the case. Actually, the writer should 
emphasize the fact that delivery will be only ten days 
late, and under conditions that would justify its being ten 
weeks late. 

Here is another example: “I wish to apologize for 
not having answered your letter prior to this date, but 
I have been away from the office on a long business trip.” 

An apology implies that the writer has done some- 
thing which he should not have done. If he neglected to 
answer the letter because he shoved it into a desk drawer 
and forgot it, an apology is in order. But a business trip 
is nothing to be ashamed of. A simple explanation of 
the delay is desirable, but an apology carries the wrong 


*Adapted from Our Letters, Bulletin of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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connotation. We should apologize only when we have 
been at fault. 

Calling attention to an error requires particularly 
careful consideration of the implications that may be 
conveyed by the words selected. For example: “Your 
statements contain several obvious errors.” 

This sentence may express a literal truth, but it im- 
plies gross carelessness or negligence. Even if it states a 
fact, why antagonize the reader? Nobody likes to be 
told he has made a mistake. It is a reflection on his 
ability; it deflates his ego. 

How much better to start off with a few words of 
thanks or praise, and then swing tactfully into the request 
for correction or clarification. For example: ‘Thank 
you for your co-operation in writing us as you did on 
December 4. There are, however, a few points which I 
do not understand, and I shall much appreciate your 
explaining them more fully.” 

After a beginning that “gets in step” with the reader, 
tactful questions will secure the desired corrections more 
easily than categorical statements. And the reader will 
feel that you are his friend instead of a hypercritical 
crank. 

Words with negative or sad or unfortunate connota- 
tions always leave a sour taste. Those with friendly, 
pleasant, happy connotations make the reader feel kindly 
toward you—make him much more likely to do what 
you want. 


Elements That Make Letters Good—or Bad 
By CLARENCE E. WOoLFINGER 

Well-written letters result from well-thought-out ideas. 
One writes best when he thinks best. Since your letter 
reflects your mental attitude, it is well to adjust your 
thinking before writing the letter. You wouldn’t think 
of employing a stuttering receptionist, but countless let- 
ters are written each day by employees who are likewise 
unfitted for that particular work. Correspondence should 
be handled by specially trained personnel. 

Some progressive firms are placing a lot of emphasis 
on better business letters. Their correspondence im- 
provement programs are based on letter-writing manuals 
or courses of instruction that stress the fundamentals of 
good business writing. Almost without exception, these 
better letter programs emphasize the do’s and don’t’s 
outlined in the following paragraphs. 

Develop the “you” attitude. Write about the other 
fellow, not yourself. He is interested in himself, not in 
you. Write for his benefit and not yours. Substitute 
the “U” turn for the straight-away “I.” Avoid a tone 
of self-importance. 

Imagine your reader as someone to whom you are talk- 
ing. Address him by name. Be friendly. Picture him 
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from what you know or can find out, and then talk to 
him in your letter. His address should permit you to 
form some impression concerning him. Use his language, 
not yours. Avoid expressions peculiar to your business. 

Don’t answer letters as though you were fighting a 
duel of words. Under no circumstances belittle the reader. 
Proving that you are right, and that the customer is 
wrong, is usually without profit. Try to see his view- 
point. Don’t win your point and lose his business; it 
may pay you to be agreeable instead of right. 

Remember the positive approach. Be firm and sincere; 
eliminate negatives and unpleasant words like regret, mis- 
take, unable, unwilling. These words should not be 
included in our thoughts, much less in our letters. 

Be courteous, brief, and tactful. Don’t be too formal 
in tone. Letters are intimate contacts with customers. 
What you say and how you say it—both are important! 
Effective letters are well arranged, with their thoughts 
in sequence and their meaning unmistakably clear. Leave 
nothing to imagination. If what you write is not clear 
to you, how can you expect the reader to understand ? 


Letters must sell you and your organization at its best. 
Customers are seldom interested in detailed and 
laborious explanations of how something happened. They 
are more interested in having the correction made. 
- Worn-out expressions of the “gay nineties,” like 
your esteemed favor has come to hand, we beg to state, 
in reply to same would say, permit me to take this oppor- 
tunity, are years out of date. Dust off the cobwebs from 
your correspondence. 

These are only a few of the elements that make for 
good or bad letter writing. But all of them are of vital 
importance. 

Letters make decisions. Letters present opportunities. 
Supervision can be effected from within as well as from 
without. A letter may be reviewed before it is mailed; 
it may be re-written, re-worded, or clarified. Letters 
can be controlled. No other contact can be so well 
protected from customer displeasure as outgoing mail. 

The letters we write in business provide a splendid 
opportunity to build better customer relations. They are 
important enough to deserve our best efforts. wk 
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B.. friendly and write like a human being. Don’t be afraid that a cordial 
E tone will jeopardize your executive dignity. 
vidence genuine interest in the reader’s problem. Show a sincere de- 


hink your letter through before you begin to dictate. Determine your 
objective, and decide upon the best method of accomplishing it. 

ranslate your message into terms of the reader’s interests. Show him 
how your proposition or suggestion will be advantageous to him. 

liminate all unnecessary words. Any word that makes no contribution 
to the meaning of a statement is a handicap to your letter. 

R oad your mail carefully before you undertake to answer it. Careless- 

ness in reading a letter leads to the faults of oversight and omission 


Leave nothing to conjecture on the part of the reader. Make your letter 
complete, so your reader will have all the information he needs. 
Explain your reason for declining a request, or for any other action that 
Courteous explanation holds good will. 
y to answer an inquiry or request the day you receive it. Whatever 
the content of your reply, promptness will make it more effective. 
ry to visualize your reader as you write to him. If you were in his 
shoes, how would you react to the letter you have written? 
nd your letter on a constructive note. Leave the reader with a thought 
that is positive, not negative. 
R emember that enthusiasm is contagious. Inject this vital quality into 


gn your letter yourself. If your secretary signs it for you, the per- 








Reprinted from Bank Letters: How to Use Them in Public Relations, by Wm. H. Butter- 
field, Dahl Publishing Co., Stamford, Conn., 1946. 
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BUSINESS VOLUME has been steadily expanding; the pace 
of the increase has been speeding up in recent weeks. Much 
of the increase has been due to early holiday buying in 
retail stores, although a considerable part of it represents 
higher prices rather than increased quantities of goods. 
Production is going on at a high rate, however, and employ- 
ment and pay rolls continue to hold up well. 


THE GENERAL AVERAGE of all business and industry 
is abot 10 per cent higher than it was a year ago. If 
present trends continue throughout this month as they now 
appear likely to do, new peaks will be established in a large 
number of lines as well as in the general average. 


BUSINESS IS LAGGING somewhat, however, in the East, 
in parts of the South, and in the Southwest. Some of the 
relatively poorer showing being made currently in these 
sections is due to the very high rate at which business was 
operating in those places a year ago. The smaller-than- 
average cotton crop has also been a factor in the South, 
although total output this year has been greater than it was 
last year. The winter tourist trade has also fallen off 
slightly although it is still high. Prospects for next year’s 
crops have been less favorable in the winter wheat areas and 
this uncertainty has slowed down business somewhat in the 
Southwest. 


THE MAJOR AREAS of very good business in compari- 
son with other sections are in the North, especially in the 
agricultural regions, and in Texas. The reduced corn crop 
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has not yet had any adverse effects on conditions among 
farmers as the reduction in quantity has been more than 
offset by the rise in prices. Livestock prices have also held 
up well and have helped push total farm income from 20 to 
25 per cent higher than even the record levels of last year 
and of recent months. 


CONDITIONS ARE also good in the industrial regions 
because employment and total wages paid are much higher, 
Higher prices and increased cost of living, however, have 
reduced activity in some lines and retail sales are not quite 
so favorable in cities as they are in rural districts. The 
differences are not great, though, and high rates of activity 
are assured for an indefinite period. On the whole, consumer 
attitude remains promising in spite of the handicaps of high 
prices. 


IN CANADA, the rate of business activity has remained 
about stable, with increases being reported in a large number 
of lines and in many parts of the country. The total business 
volume is about 10 per cent higher than it was a year ago 
and retail sales have increased by about the same percentage, 
Retail prices have increased about the same amount, while 
the wholesale price level has gone up over 15 per cent. Agri- 
cultural conditions have been slightly less favorable, but 
total farm income is still far above all previous periods. 
Business remains considerably above the average of the pre- 
war years and indications point to the same level or possibly 
higher during the remainder of this year—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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for modern retailers . . . In the new Remington Rand 
electric adding machine, cushioned power gives — iis 


 -~weleome relief from harsh office clatter. You'll turn | 


f : 
-out more work with new ease on this quieter, 
faster model—with its longer, streamlined 
motor bars and famous 10-key ak 
keyboard. All feature keys are electrified — 
ae add, subtract, multiply directly—as fast as 


your fingers will move. For full details, call your 


local Remington Rand representative. . Rs J 
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Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 


reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 
on moving parts — insure smoother operation 


and longer life. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 
tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for ‘Ripples of 
Sound,’ Remington Rand, Dept. CW-1, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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CITIES 


1946 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston. Mass 

Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus. Ohio 
Davenport. la 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines. Ia 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids-Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville. Ky 

Lynn. Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis. Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York NY 
Oakland, Calif 
Omaha. Neb 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R. I 

St. Louis, Mo.° 

Salt Lake City. Utah 
San Francisco, Calif® 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Sioux City, Ia 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, D C 
Worcester, Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio °® 
Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver, B.C 


Victoria, B.C 














®@ October figures; received too late for December CREDIT WORLD. 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores showed about the customary rise in October, and con- 
tinued about three-fourths above the year-ago level. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts were about 7 per cent larger 
than in September, but the ratio of collections to instalment 
accounts on the first of October was unchanged at 31 per 
cent. The average repayment period for instalment accounts 
outstanding in October was about five and one-half months. 
Charge accounts receivable increased by about the usual 
amount in October, and at the end of the month were 16 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Collections on charge 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Accounts) 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTY 
STORES 














accounts rose substantially, as is customary in October, and 
the collection ratio increased from 53 per cent to 57 per 
cent. At the current rate of repayment charge accounts 
would be outstanding, on the average, about 53 days, The 
volume of cash and charge-account sales rose seasonally in 
October, while instalment sales increased less sharply thal 
in other recent years. Cash sales, which now account for 
53 per cent of the total, were in slightly larger volume thal 
a year ago. Sales on charge account gained 11 per cent over 
the year-period; the increase in the same period for instal- 
ment sales was 50 per cent.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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STATISTICS 


CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased nearly CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
380 million dollars during October to an estimated EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
total of 12,050 millions. This increase was due prin- [Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
cipally to a seasonal expansion in charge-account in- DEPART- 
TOTAL MENT HOUSE- 


debtedness and to a further moderate rise in instal- END OF |EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI-| HOLD R.- m 


ment credit outstanding. Instalment loans outstanding ape — SP. SP AB -- RETAIL 
at the month-end amounted to 3,080 million dollars, On YEAR | “ortva| omen | | sroane —— 
about 2 per cent higher than a month earlier and ae —= xT} 
40 per cent above the October 31, 1946 level. Instal- 130 
ment credit outstanding other than on automobile sales 1968 aes ” 
showed the customary seasonal gain and continued ap- 
proximately two-thirds larger than a year ago. 
Charge accounts receivable, which usually increase in 
October, rose 6 per cent to 3,035 million dollars. This 
amount is almost 16 per cent larger than the total 
outstanding on October 31, 1946. 
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Gnanting Creat in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 
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Guarantees and Other Types of Securities 


Merle W. Osborne, M.C.I., Credit Department, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


HE QUESTION guarantee or 


security in some form for an account is not new 


of obtaining a 


as the practice was apparently known in the days of 
Shakespeare. The Merchant of Venice, by this well- 
known playwright, had a guarantee for a loan which 
took the form of a pound of flesh. In these modern 
times the business of security does not take on nearly as 
cold blooded a method. Shylock took the guaranior 
before a notary to bind him to his promise legally. Today 
a contract of guarantee need not necessarily be drawn 
by a notary or solicitor but it is important that a written 
guarantee be so worded that legal proceedings may be 
successfully taken through the courts for collection if the 
Guarantor does not honour it. 

A guarantee, to use the definition most applicable to 
credit work, is: an undertaking that the engagement or 
promise of another shall be performed. While we are in 
a defining mood let us also define the word security: it 
is freedom from risk or that which secures or makes safe. 
The whole purpose of guarantees or security for an 
account is very positively contained in these definitions. 

I am assuming that retail credit is similar to whole- 
sale, in that you have some applicants for credit who are 
turned down or who wish more accommodation than your 
This is 
the time to discuss guarantees or security in some form. 
If you advise the applicant that information available does 
not warrant your opening an account but that if he will 
supply a guarantor acceptable to you a credit account 
can. be opened, you will find some of them will be able 
and willing to furnish a guarantee. Thus, accounts that 
would otherwise be lost business can be dealt with satis- 
factorily. This is an opportunity for the credit grantor 
to become a salesman. If an effort is made to obtain 
a guarantor and one cannot be found, it is evidence your 
judgment was sound. 

Written guarantees or security in some form will be- 
come increasingly important in all credit work in the 
period ahead, commonly referred to as a buyers’ market. 
We shall all be looking for ways and means of increasing 
sales. There are at the present time, and undoubtedly 
will be more so in the future, many people seeking credit 
who are not entitled to this privilege in their own right. 
If you have a thorough conception of what constitutes 
security, your efforts in credit work in this postwar era 
will be valuable to your organization. 

There is a difference between guarantee and indemnity. 
A guarantee in a few words is: “Supply merchandise to 
Mr. So and So and if he does not pay you I will.” An in- 
demnity is: “Supply merchandise to Mr. So and So and 
charge my account,” indemnity being actually only a 
matter of delivery of merchandise. 
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credit investigation indicates you should grant. 





A guarantee is a contract and to be enforceable must be 
in writing. This point is necessary to comply with the 
Statute of Frauds. A verbal guarantee is valid though 
not enforceable through the courts. Money paid on a 
verbal guarantee can be retained; the courts will not 
force you to return it. 

Secondly, there must be consideration for the promise 
given. It is not necessary, according to law, that the 
consideration be shown in writing but it is a good business 
policy to include it in your written form. The considera- 
tion may be, and usually is, your supplying goods or 
additional time to the debtor or may be your forbearing 
to institute legal proceedings for collection of an outstand- 
ing account. In order that no question can arise at a later 
date as to the possibility of the promise being gratuitous 
and thus unenforceable, it is considered good practice to 
have the consideration shown in the written guarantee. 

The third point to note is, there are two types of 
guarantees commonly used in credit work: (1) Un- 
limited and Continuing, and (2) Continuing but limited 
in amount. The continuing but limited as to amount is 
most prevalently used, therefore, if the guarantee is 
limited that any amount by which you exceed the limit 
is your responsibility, not the guarantor’s. ‘The wording 
of your guarantee should read an account up to $500.00, 
not just an amount of $500.00. 

Fourthly, your guarantee form should be so worded 
as to leave you free to deal with the account by whatever 
means you deem advisable. Conditions might arise that 
would make it advisable to refuse further credit after the 
first shipment under the guarantee. For instance, if your 
customer to your knowledge leaves his wife and continues 
to purchase under the guarantee say for some other 
woman, you would hardly be justified in continuing the 
account without advising the guarantor. If such a condi- 
tion exists without your knowledge the responsibility, is not 
yours but good business principles would make it neces- 
sary for you to contact the guarantor if you felt the con- 
ditions under which the guarantee was signed were not 
being adhered to. 

Points Taken Into Consideration 

Point number five indicates you should leave yourself 
free regarding any security you may hold from the cus- 
tomer. He may wish return of the security and you may 
feel the guarantee you hold is sufficient. If your guaran- 
tee form covers this point it is unnecessary to contact the 
guarantor before complying with customer’s wishes. 

Number six is to state definitely that this is a con- 
tinuing guarantee and can be revoked, only by whatever 
form you wish. Registered mail is the surest way. 

The seventh important point is, that the guarantee be 
signed and witnessed. A seal is not required unless the 
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guarantor is an incorporated company and the giving of 
such guarantee is not within the scope of their everyday 
activity. 

Eighth and final point is your guarantee should be so 
worded to leave you free to deal with the debtor’s account 
and make any necessary compromise in case of bankruptcy. 
It may be desirable to agree to a compromise in either 
time or amount of settlement, and this you should be in a 
position to do without contacting the guarantor. 


The unlimited and continuing form is much the same 
except for amount, the wording being “all monies.” 
Stock type guarantee forms are obtainable at all stationers, 
and if they do not adapt themselves to your specific case 
your solicitor will prepare one for you if desired. 

In case of a married woman guaranteeing the account 
of her husband she should be asked if she has seen her 
own lawyer and if she is signing the contract of her own 
free will. This step should be taken to avoid the claim 
it was signed under duress. 

Let us assume your customer or customer-to-be has 
arranged for someone to guarantee his account either on 
a limited or unlimited basis. The fact that someone is 
willing to sign a guarantee does not give you security. 
You should be even more careful of your credit investiga- 
tion work on a guarantor than on an ordinary creditor. 
Bear in mind a guarantee is only as good as the person 
who assumes the liability by signing it. A continuing 
guarantee means your security is future, perhaps well in 
the future. You should set a limit and stick to it even 
if you hold an unlimited guarantee. Your credit in- 
vestigation of the guarantor will indicate to you how 
high the limit should be. 

Tact in handling of both the debtor and guarantor is 
essential, and follow-up of collection should be carefully 
handled. Credit grantors must bear in mind, more so 
than wholesale credit men, the fact that the guarantor is 
probably also your customer, and if not a potential cus- 
tomer. - Goodwill is essential, in addition total liability 
of the guarantor is an important factor. 

If you collect the account from the guarantor the 
debtor’s liability to you ceases, therefore, you should give 
to the guarantor all the assistance you can to collect from 
the original debtor. Any security you hold from your 
customer now becomes the property of the guarantor and 
assignment of the account should be arranged. Your 
guarantee is not revoked by the fact the guarantor has 
paid you, but he will undoubtedly revoke it on the idea 
of once bitten twice shy. In any event he should be 
contacted before further shipments are made. 

The debtor’s death before any default on his part dis- 
charges the guarantor because a guarantor is not liable 
until default, therefore, no further shipments should be 
made under the guarantee. You are entitled to receive 
notice, but newspaper notice is sufficient if it can be proven 
you knew of the death. Guarantee for indebtedness of a 
partnership ceases with the death of any partner or if a 
new partner is admitted. 

Other common forms of collateral are bonds, certified 
cheques, cash, foreign or domestic letters of credit, assign- 
ment of accounts receivable and mortgages on real estate. 
Government bonds are excellent security, other types of 
bonds may not be as good if they fluctuate in value. Cash 
may be either held or deposited in the bank and customer’s 





account credited, depending on arrangements made. 
Deposit accounts used extensively by some retail stores. 

Domestic letters of credit are more extensively in use at 
the present time than ever before. Expiration date of a 
letter of credit should be noted as it may be necessary 
to draw against the letter of credit. Usually the renewal 
or an extension can be arranged before expiration date 
but if not it is customary to obtain payment of outstand- 
ing account before your security vanishes. ‘When accept- 
ing security you should give a receipt describing the 
security and stipulating it is being held as collateral and 
may be used at your discretion when the debtor’s account 
is in arrears. 

Assignment of accounts owing to your customer is 
quite often good security and has the advantage of en- 
abling you to render a service to your customer. Many 
past-due accounts, owing to individuals or small business 
firms, can be collected by a good follow-up procedure. 
The debtor will often take more notice of a request for 
payment written on your stationery. Before the war I 
had an interesting experience with assignment of accounts. 
One of our customers became somewhat past-due in his 
account and on discussing the matter with him he in- 
formed me he had several accounts owing to him that 
he could not collect. I suggested he assign them to us 
and so he brought in three very old accounts and we 
were successful in collecting them with the aid of the 
courts. Periodically he would bring in one or two more 
which we accepted with fair results. I am afraid we had 
rather a bad effect on his credit policy because he later 
took a few fliers in credit that even we could not collect. 

Real estate mortgages are good security if they are 
firsts, but beware of seconds and thirds. Do not accept 
even a first unless you are sure you are adequately covered 
for value in case of a quick sale. 

I would not refuse almost anything of value offered as 
security, providing the indebtedness is already in effect 
and I felt the security offered to be the best obtainable 
from the source. Wik 


CREDIT WORLD Files 


WE NOW HAVE available a handy, attrac- 
tive cardboard file container resembling 
buckram in which you may conveniently 
store your copies of The CREDIT WORLD. 
Each file will hold 24 issues (2 years) and 
may be kept on your desk or in your book- 
case for ready reference. The title is clearly 
printed on the backbone of the file in pleas- 
ing blue ink. Year labels from 1941 through 
1950 furnished with each file. A reader’s 
index of selected articles is printed on the 











back for your convenience. 


When you have this neat container at your 
finger tips you needn’t fumble for your copy 
of last May—it will be there in the holder 
with all the other current copies. 


ONLY @5e EACH 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Gacthlt Round Table — 


A page devoted.fo improving the mutual cooperative re- 
lationship between members of the National Retail Credit = 
Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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HAROLD A. WALLACE 


To Your Interest 


AS 1948 BEGINS may I discuss with you some of the 


responsibilities you have to a business you own? I am 
referring, of course, to your own local credit bureau. 
You as a credit granter provide the reason for your 
credit bureau’s existence. You control and support it 
through your payment of dues, service charges and the 
supplying of credit data to the credit bureau regardless 
of whether your bureau is merchant-owned or the title 
is in the name of an individual or private corporation. 
But, your ownership and control of the priceless infor- 
mation your credit bureau develops involves certain ob- 
ligations on your part that must be met if your credit 
bureau is to continue to render the service you desire. 
It is unnecessary, I am sure, to point out the importance 
of paying credit bureau dues promptly and working with 
your local credit bureau manager in establishing reason- 
able service charges that will enable the bureau to main- 
tain an high standard of continuous service. 


Vital Facts—Trade Experiences 
I would like, therefore, to discuss with you in this 
article the importance of your furnishing the most vital 
ingredient necessary to credit bureau operation .. . your 
ledger or trade experiences. Generally speaking, most 
local credit bureaus have such complete master card file 
records that an inquiring firm may directly and imme- 
diately secure information from the credit bureau files 
on 80 to 95 per cent of its inquiries! This means fast, 
dependable service to you, for the more information the 
bureau has, the less time you must wait for securing 
your credit reports and processing your customers’ credit 
applications. Let me suggest that you should constantly 
keep in mind the fact that your local credit bureau files 
can be built and maintained only from the priceless in- 
formation that you and other credit granters furnish. 
The major point of superiority that FACTBILT reports 
from your credit bureau have is the trade experience 
that business and professional credit granters con- 
tribute. The willingness to give this information 
freely and completely enables you to have credit facts 
that are not available in any other way. ‘This fine 
spirit of cooperation was responsible for the formation 
of your credit bureau by a group of forward looking 
businessmen. That cooperative spirit must be fostered 
and must continue to expand. 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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Your Bureau Exists on Your Data 


How many times are you inclined to complain about 
the number of calls your credit bureau makes to your 
office? A number, I am sure! Here is one way in which 
you can eliminate some of these calls and yet supply your 
credit bureau with some very vital information that will 
be mutually beneficial. This is inventory time. When 
your firm inventories its physical merchandise, the results 
of that inventory are referred to buyers, the accounting 
department and, of course, to top management. When 
you take inventory of those unsatisfactory accounts re- 
ceivable, it is equally important to refer the results of 
your inventory to your local credit bureau. Thus it is 
wise to send the credit bureau a list of your 1947 profit 
and loss accounts. It is equally important, of course, 
for you to set up a schedule of reporting regularly other 
derogatory items about your customers. Not only will 
the bureau benefit from these desirable data but it is 
surprising how many of these profit and loss accounts 
are paid when someone is refused credit and goes to the 
credit bureau to find out why. If you do not list your 
profit and loss accounts, the bureau cannot tell these 
customers that they owe you an unsatisfactory balance. 


Master Cards Valuable 


Your best assurance of complete credit information is 
a credit bureau with a well-developed master card file. 
This file, developed over a period of years, can give you 
FACTBILT reports that you need to grant credit 
wisely and quickly. Yes, your credit bureau, and just 
the ordinary reporting agency, can check references and 
“fish for information” but what successful credit granters 
have long known is that it is better to extend credit on 
a complete credit bureau report because then you have 
a credit picture that has three dimensions—antecedent, 
trade experiences, and DEPTH. 

The information you contribute in January, 1948, 1 
you send your 1947 Profit and Loss accounts to your 
local credit bureau will provide background information 
that some other credit granter may appreciate. His profit 
and loss accounts will supply antecedent data that may 
help you! Every time you put information into your 
credit bureau it is a long term investment that pays off 
in better credit bureau service. Since your bureau is 4 
department of your business, keep the life-line of credit 
data flowing to the master card files of your credit bureau. 

Your credit bureau manager is eager to be of service 
to you. Please take a few minutes’ time to discuss this 
subject with him. I am sure you will find that it will 
be mutually profitable. Lalialel 
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LATEST CENSUS BUREAU figures show that the 
nation now has more than nine million additional customers 
since 1940. This means a total of 141.2 million people 
deserve the high standards of selling and service for which 
the United States is known. 


kkk 
THERE ARE ABOUT 15,000 management consulting 
firms in existence today. The sharp increase in their num- 
bers is convincing evidence of how demand for their services 
has leaped. Before the war there were only 2,000 firms. 


kkk 

CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at the 
principal cash-lending institutions increased 39 million dol- 
lars during October, reaching an estimated 2,461 millions 
by the end of the month. Each lending institution ex- 
perienced a gain and the total amount outstanding was 
about 38 per cent above that on October 31, 1946. The 
volume of loans made during the month, 433 millions, was 
almost 7 per cent greater than a month earlier. 


kkk 
A RECENT SURVEY of presidents, vice presidents, 
sales managers and other top men showed an unusual 
shifting about—not only within organizations but from 
concern to concern and from industry to industry. Man- 
agement is apparently re-aligning its personnel. 


xk kk 
ABOUT ELEVEN MILLION persons were working on 
farms on September 1, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This is approximately the same 
as a year ago. There are slightly fewer families working 
on farms, but a few more hired farm workers. 


- & & 

THE GOVERNMENT’S budget has moved into the 
black for the first time this fiscal year. Treasury records 
disclosed a surplus due to strong flow of quarterly cor- 
poration and individual income tax payments since mid- 
September. These payments more than wiped out a deficit 
that existed earlier. 

Ss &:¢ 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS receivable at furniture 
stores were 6 per cent higher for October than at the end 
of September, and continued around two-fifths above the 
amount outstanding a year ago. Collections on instalment 
accounts were unchanged from the September level, and the 
collection ratio declined one point to 23 per cent. The 
average repayment period for instalment accounts out- 
standing in October was approximately seven and one-half 
months. 

xkx* 

NEARLY A MILLION pounds of paper a day is used 
by the various bureaus within the United States Govern- 
ment. 

kkk 

IN 1929 THE TAXES of the federal government 
amounted to $27 per person. Today it is nicking your 
pocketbook $286 a year, an average per family of over 
$1,000. The best way to increase take-home pay is to re- 
duce taxes. When a man’s earnings decline progressively 
as his output increases, so that he gets a smaller reward for 
his last hour of work than his first, his output falls off. 


kkk 
AFTER AN UNBROKEN downward trend for 17 
months, federal government employment is on the up- 
grade again. The Byrd Committee discovered to its amaze- 
ment that civilian personnel employed by executive agencies 
had suddenly increased a net of 2,626 during October. 


2 @ 
SIXTY-FIVE per cent of the men’s neckwear is bought 
by women. 
kkk 
THE COLLECTION RATIO of 39 per cent for house- 
hold appliance stores was maintained in October for the 
third consecutive month. At furniture and jewelry stores 
the collection ratio declined one and two points, respectively, 
to 23 per cent. 








TO KEEP CUSTOMERS buying in their home towns, 
merchants were advised by Professor V. S. Wyand of 
Pennsylvania State College to choose clerks carefully and 
insist that they know the products they sell; and be certain 
they offer efficient, courteous, prompt and informed service. 
He also urged analysis of the public’s tastes. 
xkx*k 

DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST recently made 
a survey throughout the country on credit terms after 
the discontinuance of Regulation W. A summary follows: 
In Boston, stores for the most part are not making much 
change in established credit policies. In Hartford, no 
advertisements featuring credit relaxation were observed by 
members of the Retail Trade Board. However, a number of 
smaller stores, particularly furniture dealers, advertised 
expanded terms. In Detroit, department stores have found 
the 30-day charge arrangement satisfactory and with mer- 
chandise shortages continuing are reported considering no 
major changes. In Chicago, commodities released from 
credit controls a year ago show fairly consistent payment 
pattern which required one-third down and six months to 
pay. Mail order houses, with retail divisions, are leaders 
on new terms. In Cleveland, general satisfaction with the 
operation of Regulation W indicates no major credit term 
changes among local stores. It is anticipated that pre-war 
terms will be continued. In Pittsburgh, local merchants go 
along with the national trend of avoiding all appearance of 
collusion on credit term agreement. 








How to Dress Up Your Letters 


Make Your Letters 
Look Right with 
the Help of 


The Business Letter in Modern Form 


By W. H. Butterfield, Educational 
Director, National Retail Credit Ass’n. 








This authoritative guide to the form, 
structure, and mechanical makeup of 
the modern business letter gives you 
information that can mean the differ- 
ence between a neat, attractive letter 
and one sloppily done. 


Partial Contents 

© Stationery 

e Letterhead 

¢ Effective Presenta- 
tion of the Letter 
Proper 

Heading 

e Inside Address 

¢ Salutation 

¢ Body of the Letter 

¢ Complimentary Close 

¢ Signature 

e Identification Line 

® Miscellaneous Struc- 
tural Devices 

e Envelope Address 
and Return Card 

¢ Proper Folding and 
Insertion in the 
Envelope 


« Appendix 


Here you learn the principles whch 
govern choice of a letterhead. You see 
how a letter should be arranged on the 
page. Hundreds of questions of usage 
that come up every day are answered. 
Numerous “don’ts” and examples of 
bad taste forewarn against blunders 
that hurt business. Reproductions of 
actual letters illustrate effective composi- 
tion, correct punctuation, and other es- 
sentials of the sound business letter. 











Mail the coupon to receive this 302-page book. Price $4.00 


National Retail Credit Association, Shell Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please send Butterfield’s “‘The Business Letter in Modern Form.” 
My check for $4.00 is enclosed. 


Name 
BND cccinesaniinrisininntininniniinemmnhnin ' 
UE? shainsianntendemimeninn TROD enccmcinere BED wccmnvsnstninene ; 
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PROCLAMATION 


By the President 


WHEREAS, the organizing of new credit units is essential 
to the furtherance of our credit profession by expanding and strength- 
ening the influence of the National Retail Credit Association; and 

WHEREAS, it is a proven fact that National Members Make 
Better Bureau Members and National Members Make Better Credit 
Executives; and 

WHEREAS, it is particularly fitting at the beginning of a 
new year that we dedicate ourselves to organizing new credit units in 
cities not affiliated with the National Retail Credit Association: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Hugh L. Reagan, President of the 
National Retail Credit Association, do hereby proclaim the Months of 
January, February and March, 1948, as 
in the United States and Canada, and do earnestly request that every 
credit executive, breakfast clubber, bureau and collection executive, 
as well as everyone interested in the further progress of retail credit, 
observe the months of January, February and March for the purpose 
of organizing new national units where, at present, none exist. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 


official Seal of the National Retail Credit 
Association to be affixed on this first day 


of January, 1948. 


- Reagan 


BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT: 


SECRETARY 




















